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The Works of Nicholas Machiavel, Secretary of State to the Rés 
public of Florence. Newly tranflated from the Originals ; Ile 
luftrated with Notes, Anecdotes, Differtations, and the Life of 
Machiavel, never before publifbed; and feveral new Plans on 
the Art of War. By Ellis Farneworth, M. A. V.icar of 
Rofthern in Chefhire, Tranflator of the Life of Pope Six- 
tus the Vth*, and Davila’s Hiftory of the Civil Wars of 
Francet. 4to. avols. 11. 16s, bound, Davies, 


T happens unfortunately for the intereft of Civil Society, 
] that the fcience of Politics has generally been treated ra- 
ther with the narrow view of fupporting, or overthrowing, 
fome particular form of government, than with the noble 
and generous defign of eftablifhing a fyftem for the public 
good of the community. Writers of this clafs have, for the 
moft part, been influenced by private pique or refentment 
againft the Governors, or elfe have been biaffed by the allur- 
ing’ profpect of thofe preferments, which the ruling powers 
alone have the privilege of difpenfing. 


In the number of political Writers, however, we would 
not be thought to include the fcurrilous advocates of con- 
tending parties, in whofe writings there is not a fingle idea 
which can be properly termed political, or which bears the 
leaft relation to the Artof Government. Wefpeak of thofe 
only who have been Oppofers or Defenders of Syftems, not 
of temporary Adminiitrations: and even among fuch; how 
few are there, who have confidered Government as ah Art 
which has the fecurity and happinefs of mankind for its end! 


* See Review, vol. XI. p.268... + Ibid vol. XVIML. p. begs 
Vou. XXVII. L Plato, 
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Plato, Sir Thomas More, and others, who may be deemed 
vifionary Projectors, feem indeed to have had this Ultimate 
in view, but alas! their zeal has overleaped the bounds of 
difcretion, and before their fchemes can be adopted, hu- 
man nature muft undergo a total revolution. Some of our 
countrymen, however, have made a con{picuous appearance 
in the political circle; and we may venture to fay, that the 
world is indebted for the beft treatifes on Government to the 
Englifh Writers of the laft century. 


To counterbalance, in fome meafure,: the cruel calamities 
which are infeparable from civil commotions, they are gene- 
rally attended with this advantage, that they call forth men 
of bold fpirits, and ftrong talertts, into action. ‘Times 
of trouble neceflarily draw the attention to folid and ferious 
confiderations, and leave no room for idle gallantries, and 
trivial amufements, which diffipate, and enervate the mind. 
It was the unhappy divifions which provedrfatal to the mif- 
guided Charles, and their confequences, which gave occafton 
to the writings of Hobbes, Harrington, Sydney, Nevil, and 
othets, whofé talents we muft refpect, even where we cannot 
embrace their tenets. If the three laft muft yield to Hobbes 
in depth and fubtilty of argument, yet they have the merit of 
having beft explained, and defended, the principles of poli- 
tical Liberty; though it muft be confeffled, that they have 
fometimes pufhed their reafoning too far; which cannot be 
wondered at, when we confider the times in which they 
lived, and the inftances of oppreffion which they had feen 
and felt. 


But of all the Authors who have treated of the Art of Go- 
vernment, Machiavel fhews the leaft regard to the general 
welfare of human fociety: and though his writings, like 
thofe of Hobbes, feem, with fome, to be growing out of re- 
putation, yet too many of his maxims are ftill adopted and 
defended, by infidious enemies to the civil rights of man- 


kind. 


Machiavel always confiders Government as an inftitu- 
tion calculated merely to fwell the pride, and gratify the 
pleafure of ambitious and voluptuous Rulers. He fpeaks of 
kingdoms, as of territorial fubjeCts of property ; and of fub- 
jects, as fo many cattle grazing on the Sovereign’s demefnes. 
-He is very copious in his inftructions how to acquire king- 
doms, and to keep pofleflion of them; but wholly omits the 
more uféful precepts, how to improve them, for the mutual 
“benefit of Prince and People. 
. His 
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His flavifh and horrid doétrines, have not efcaped the cen- 
fure they deferve; though, at the fame time, he has not 
wanted Apologifts, who have endeavoured to juftify or pal- 
liate his principles..'| Many would perfuade us, that he does 
not deliver the real di&tates of his heart; but that his reflec- 
tions are penned ina vein of farcaftic irony: that while he is 
laying down rules for eftablifhing and confirming ufurpation 
and tyranny, he only means to ineer at Tyrants: in fhort, 
that he only tells us, what Princes do, not what they ought 
to do, > 


With refpect to this apology, we ate ready to admit, that 
Machiavel does not always exprefs his real fentimerits, which 
may be fafely inferred from the glaring contradictions which 
fo frequently occur in his writings. But, at the fame time, 
we think it evident from the whole tenour of his works, and 
from the characters of the feveral perfons to whom they are 
addreffed, that he never intended they fhould be taken ironi- 
cally, or conftrued as a fatire upon Princes. In order, how- 
ever, to comprehend Machiavel’s defign as a Politician, we 
need only examine his treatife entitled the Prince, in which he 
has reduced all the wicked and abominable reflections, inter- 
fperfed through the feveral parts of his works, into one re- 
gular fyftem. To this treatife the Tranflator has annexed 
an Examen, generally afcribed to the King of Pruffia; and 
which proves his Pruffian Majefty to be (in theory at leaft) 
what a wife and good Prince ought to be. 


If Machiavel meant to be ironical, he certainly was not 
fo little acquainted with Ariftotle, as not to know, that the 
irony ought to be fupported, if not through the whole work, 
at leaft through a fingle fentence. Now let us apply this rule 
of judging to the following obfervations. 


Speaking of mixed principalities, he obferves, that ** Do- 
minions newly acquired and annexed to the ancient territories 
of the conqueror, are either provinces of the fame nation and 
language with his own fubjecis, or they are not. When it 
happens that they really are fo, they are very eafily maintain- 
ed, efpecially if the people have not been too much accuftom- 
ed to liberty. For, to fecure the poffeflion of them, little 
more is required than to extirpate the family of the Prince 
who laft reigned over them: after which, thésnatives will 
live quietly enough, provided they are fuffered to enjoy their 
former privileges, and there does not happen to be any re- 
markable and material diffimilitude in the manness and.euf- 
L 2 tons 
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toms of the two States. And of this we have fufficient proof 
in the examples of Burgundy, Bretagne, Gafcony, and Nor- 
mandy, which provinces have continued fo long united with 
France: for though indeed there is fome little difference in 
their refpective languages, yet their manners and cuftoms are 
nearly alike, and of confequence eafily adjufted betwixt them. 
Whofoever therefore would keep pofleffion of a new acquifi- 
tion, miuft Kave a particular regard to two points. In the firft 
place, he muft take care to extinguifh the whole family of 
thedaft reigning Prince: and in the next, he muft neither 
ater its laws, nor augment the taxes: by which manner of 
proceeding, that State will foon become firmly confolidated 
with his other dominions.” 


Machiavel is certainly ferious in recommending *¢ the ut- 
ter extirpation and extinction of the whole family of the laft 
reigning Prince,” as may be concluded from the words imme- 
diately following, which exprefs that the Conqueror ‘* muft 
neither alter the laws, nor augment the taxes.” ‘This laft 
is moft prudent, wholefome, and generous advice; which 
cannot, without the higheft abfurdity, be coupled with an 
ironical recommendation, to murder the whole family of the 
conquered Prince. 


As there is no doubt, but that Machiavel was ferious in this 
cruel propofition, we may venture to add, that there is as 
little true policy as humanity in this horrible expedient. For, 
as the royal Examiner very juftly remarks, ** Suppofe an ambi- 
tious Prince fhould forcibly and unjuftly deprive another of 
his dominions, has he therefore a right to poifon and aflaffi- 
nate him and his whole family? A Conqueror by fuch:a 
manner of proceeding, is fure to introduce a practice that 
will at laft turn to his own deftruction. Another, equally 
ambitious, and more powerful than himfelf, may invade his 
territories, and retaliate his barbarity, by extinguifhing him 
and his family, with the fame unrelenting rigour that he mur- 
dered. his predeceflors. Of which. Machiavel’s own times 
will afford us too many examples*, 


That 


* In the courfe of his animadverfions on this chapter, the royal 
Examiner very juftly obferves, that ** the dominions which a Reman 
enjoyed before, are not enriched by new conquelts; his fubjeéts are 
not all the better for them; and he is much deceived himfelf, if he 
imagines they will make him any happier than he was.” Thefe 
are judicious and nobie fentiments; and may ferve as a leficn to 


teach 
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That Machiavel was a fincere Apologift for tyranny and 
inhumanity, in order to obtain or fecure dominion, may be 
farther concluded from his panegyric on Ceefar Sorel, Every 
one knows, that this fon of Pope Alexander the fixth, was a 
prodigy of wickednefs. He aflaffinated his own brother, be- 
caufe he was his rival in glory and love; and that too almoft 
under the eyes of-their fifter. He caufed the Pope’s Swifs 
‘guards to be maflacred, to revenge himfelf upon fome of that 
nation who had affronted his mother. He violently deprived 
feveral of the Cardinals of all they had, to fatiate his avarice. 
He depofed the Duke of Urbino, the lawful poffeflor of Ro- 
magna, and put Renino d’ Orco, his own bloody Sub-tyrant, 
to a barbarous and unexampled kind of death. He murdered 
feveral Lords of the Urfini family, whom he had looked upon 
as obftacles to his greatnefs, after he had decoyed them in the 
moft perfidious manner to an interview at Sinigaglia. He 
caufed a Venetian Lady of quality, whom he had ravifhed, 
to be thrown into the Tiber, and drowned. In fhort, -there 
is no kind of cruelty and iniquity of which he was not guil- 
ty; and yet Machiavel commends this monfter in the follow- 
ing terms. 


*© Upon a thorough review of the Duke’s condué-and ac- 
tions, I fee nothing worthy of reprehenfion in them ; on the 
contrary, I have propofed them, and here propofe them again, 
as a pattern for the imitation of all fuch, as arrive at domi- 
nion by the arms or fortune of others. -For as he had a great 
fpirit, and vaft defigns, he could not well have acted other- 
wife in his circumftances: and if he mifcarried in them, it 
was entirely owing to the fudden death of his father, and the 
defperate condition in which he happened to be himfelf at that 
critical juncture.”—If this is intended as fatirical irony, it 
is difficult to determine when the Writer utters ferious truths ; 
and, indeed, fuch a fuppofition is the more groundlefs, when 
we confider that Machiavel was a kind of familiar and confi- 
dant of Czefar Borgia’s. It is probable, however, that Ma- 
chiavel, who lived in thofe horrid times when murders and 
affaffinations were frequent, did not fee thefe bloody crimes 
in the fame light in which we regard them; at leaft he did 
not think them fo heinous, when they were committed to ac- 
quire dominion :—and the beft apology which can be made for 


teach Princes hereafter to be content with fuch territories as they re- 
ceive at their accefsion to fovereignty, without feeking to enlarge them 
by newclaims, or by reviving old pretenfions. 


L 3 hina, 
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him, is, that he reafons upon this unjuft and nefarious prin 





Si violandum eff Fus, Regnandi gratia violandum eft. 


A good man, however, and a wife Politician, inftead of 
laying down rules for acquiring and maintaining unjuft domi- 
nion, would apply himfelf to expofe the wickednefs and folly 
of attempting fuch acquifitions; and to prove, that it is no 
lefs the intereft of Princes than of private men, to be mo- 
derate, humane, and juft. The truth is, that Machiavel, 
who was.a manof bufinefs and intrigue, had adopted a max- 
im, which has unhappily fwayed moft Statefmen, except 
Sully, and avery few more. The fubtle Italian thought that 
the end fanéctified the means: though it muft be confefled, 
that there are fome paflages in his works, which may lead us 
to a different. conclufion. But, as we have already obferved, 
Machiavel is fometimes inconfiitent and contradictory: as in 
the foliowing inftance. 


Speaking of Agathocles, who, from a low condition, made 
himfelf King of Syracufe, he fays,—*‘* When I reflect on 
the intrepidity and addrefs of Agathocles, both in enccun- 
tring and extricating himfelf out of all dangers, as well as 
his invincible magnanimity in adverfity, I fee no reafon why 
he may not be ranked among the greateft Captains: but if 
we confider the horrid barbarities, and innumerable other 
crimes he was guilty of, he certainly does not deferve to be 
numbered with truly virtuous or excellent men. We mutt 
not then attribute to Virtue or good Fortune, what he ac- 


complifhed without the affiitance either of one or the other.” 


Thefe are the fentiments of an honeft man, and fuch fen- 
timents as noone would expect from the panegyrift of Cefar 
Borgia. But the fentiments of juftice and humanity are fo 
firmly rooted even in the moft depraved minds, that however 
they may be fubdued by unnatural refinement, they will 
fometimes rife involuntarily, and the native principles of the 
man, will contradi& the artificial maxims of the Politician. 


It is faid, however, that Machiavel was a zealous and de- 
termined Kepublican, and a great admirer of Brutus and 
Caffius: therefore it has been thought impoffible that he 
fhould deliver, as his own real principles, a fet of maxims 
fo contradictary to his character, and profefled regard for the 
liberties of his country; in the government of which ‘his 
family had born fome fhare. : 


This, 
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This, by the way; is but a bad apology for his writings ; for 
if he did not difclofe his real fentiments, as we are perfuaded 
he did not conftantly, he is ftill the more culpable, fince he 
has delivered them in fuch a manner, that they cannot, with- 
out the moft flagrant inconfiftence and abfurdity, be confi- 
dered otherwife than as ferious precepts. At the fame time 
we can eafily conceive that a man, who profefles republican 
principles, may, from particular views and confiderations, 
{toop tothe bafe office of being an advocate for tyranny and 
ufurpation. In truth, if we make a fevere fcrutiny into the 
human heart, we fhall find that many of thofe who are, or at 
Jeaft who fancy themfelves to be Republicans, adopt thofe 
principlesrather from a fpirit of pride, than of equality. When 
they talk Joud in behalf of public freedom, they are only con- 
tending for their own independence and pre-eminence. Place 
them in office; let them be deputy Tyrants, and they will 
prove the moft zealous partizans for lawlefs and arbitrary do- 
minion*, We may form a good judgment of the temper ef 
thefe men, from their conduct during the troubles of the laft 
century. As to Machiavel, therefore, admitting him to have 
inclined to republican principles, yet it was his intereft to in- 
culcate a different doctrine ; and to be an advocate for the 
principles of arbitrary power, in the adminiftration of which 
he took fome part himfelf. 


Machiavel is likewife fometimes weak, as well as in+ 
confiftent, in his reafoning. In the feventeenth chapter, he 
difcuffes the following query, viz. Vhether it is better to be 
loved or feared? which he anfwers thus. ‘* One would with 
to be both. But fince that is a very hard matter to accom- 
plifh, it is fafer to be feared than beloved, if one fide or other 
of the queftion muft neceflarily-be taken. For it may be 
truly afirmed of mankind in general, that they are ungrate- 
ful, inconftant, hypocritica], felf-interefted, and ready to fly 


* Experience affords abundant proofs, that they who are molt 
reftlefs and turbulent under a government in which they have no fhare 
-Of influence, are always the moft fervile tools of prerogative, and 
the greateft oppreflors of Liberty, when they are admitted into the 
adminiftration. We could point out a certajn great and learned b:dy, 
who, for many years, ftood in oppofition to government, and treat- 
ed their Sovereign with unparalleled infolence; but when at length 
‘their party prevailed, and they had hopes of creeping into power, 
they were the firft to feta pattern of DREAD fervility, and to exprefs 
themfelves in fuch abje&t terms, as are beneath’ the dignity of hu- 
man nature, : 
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from any appearance of danger: whilft you are fecure, and in 
a capacity of doing them any good, their lives and fortunes, 
and children (if you believe them) are all at your fervice : 
but if fortune turns her back upon you, they will foon follow 
her example, as I faid before. The Prince then who has no 
other foundation to rely upon but their profeffions, will cer- 
tainly be ruined: for though, indeed, he may think he has 
reafon to depend upon the affeGtion of thofe who follow him, 
(if not from motives of generofity and difintereftednefs, or 
regard to his perfonal merit) at leaft from a fenfe of the fa- 
ours and benefactions they have received; yet he will find 
himfelf deceived when he has occafion for their affiftance, 
Befides, people are apt to be lefs cautious of offending thofe 
who take pains to make themfelves beloved, than thofe who 
endeayour to make themfelves feared, as love of that fort ge- 
nerally proceeds from. obligations, which mankind, out of 
the depravity and corruption of their hearts, ufually take the 
firft opportunity of breaking, whenever felf-intereft inter- 
feres: but fear being caufed by an apprehenfion of punifh- 
ment and fufferings, is feldom or never to be fhaken off.” 


Here, it is evident, that his conclufions are not fairly 
drawn from the premifes. He tells us, that ** a Prince who 
has no other foundation to rely upon, but his fubje&ts pro- 
feffions, willbe ruined.”—Who doubts it? But the true ftate 
of the queftion is, whether a Prince who enjoys the real af- 

ections of his people, is in any fuch danger? And it requires 
no {kill in Cafuiftry, to pronounce, that fuch an one will ne- 
ver be ruined, while they can prevent his deftruction. 


The moft pernicious and execrable doctrine, however, to be 
met with throughout Machiavel’s works, is contained in the 
eighteenth chapter of his Prince ; where he obferves, that there 
are two ways of deciding a conteft; the one by Laws, the 
other by Force; the former being proper to men, the latter to 
beafts. ‘* But as laws are not always fufficient to end the 
difference, it becomes neceflary fometimes to make ufe of 
force. APrince,. therefore, ought to know how to refemble 
a beaft as well as aman, upon occafion: and this is obfcure- 
ly hinted tous by ancient Writers, who relate that Achiiles, 
and feveral other Princes in former times, were fent to be 
educated by Chiron the Centaur; that as their Preceptor was 
half-man and half-beaft, they might be taught to imitate both, 
natures, fince one cannot long fupport itfelf without the 
other. Now, becaufe it is fo neceflary for a Prince to learn 
how to act the part of a beaft fometimés, he fhould make the 
lion 
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Yon and the fox his patterns: for the lion has not cunning . 
tnough of himfelf to keep out of {nares and toils; nor the 
fox alone fufficient ftrength to cope with a wolf: fo that he 
muft be a fox to enable him to find out the fnares, and a lion 
in order to terrify the wolves; and he that copies the lion 
only is wanting to himfelf.—A wife Prince, therefore, ought 
not to regard his word, when the keeping it will be to his 
prejudice ,and the caufes no longer fubfift which obliged him 
to give it. This is a maxim, indeed, which fhould not be 
inculcated, if the generality of mankind were good ;_ but as 
they are far otherwife, and will not perform their engage- 
ments to you, you are not obliged to keep any ‘meafures with 
them. A Prince will never want colourable pretences to var- 
nifh the breach of his faith: of which we might bring num- 
berlefs examples of no very ancient date, and fhew how ma- 
ny treaties, how many folemn promifes, have been perfidi- 
oufly violated by Princes ; and that thofe who have acted the 
fox, have always fucceeded beft in their affairs. However, 
it is highly neceflary to difguife this craft, and to be a tho- 
rough matter both of fimulation and diffimulation. For fome 
men are fo fimple, and others fo eager to get out of any pre- 
fent difficulty, that whoever knows how to act this part, will 
always find dupes to his hypocrify. Amongft many other re- 
cent examples of this fort, | cannot.forbear quoting that of 
Pope Alexander VI. whofe whole life was one continued impo- 
fition upon mankind: he neither did nor thought of any thing 
elfe but how to deceive others: no man ever’ made ftronger 
proteftations of fincerity, or took more folemn oaths to confirm 
them; no man ever fhewed lefs regard to fuch engagements : 
yet he was fo well acquainted with the credulity of the world, 
that he always found frefh people to work upon, and fucceed- 
ed in all his defigns. 


‘“¢ It is not at all neceflary, therefore, that a Prince fhould 
be actually poffefled of all the good qualities abovemention- 
ed; but highly fo, that he fhould have the appearance of 
them: on the contrary, I will venture to affirm, that to be 
pofleffed of them in reality, and to put them in praétice up- 
on all occafions, will be of prejudice; but that the fhew of 
them will be of fervice to him. It is Honourable to feem 
merciful, courteous, religious, punctual, and fincere, and, 
indeed, to be fo: but it is neceffary, at the fame time, that 
he fhould have his mind fo modelled, and be fo much matter 


of himfelf, that he may know how to alter his conduct upon 
occalion,” 7 
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The royal Examiner has attacked thefe horrible maxims 
with great fpirit and judgment. Princes, he obferves, can 
no more conceal their vices than the fun can hide its {pots, 
The mafk of diffmulation may, perhaps, hide the natural 
deformities of a Prince for a while; but he cannot wear that 
mafk contizually : it muft be taken off, or at leaft lifted up 
now and then, if it be only to breathe; and one glimpfe is 
fufficient to fatisfy men of penetration. Artifice will then be 
of no farther fervice to that Prince: men will not judge of 
him by his profeffions alone, they will naturally lay his ac- 
tions together, and then compare his deeds with his words, 


But, perhaps, the beft antidote againft Machiavel’s poifon, 
is to be collected from his own works: and they who read 
with attention, will be under no danger of being feduced by 
a2 Writer who contradi¢ts his own principles; of which, 
among others, there is a flagrant inftance in this chapter. He 
tells us, that ‘* as the generality of mankind are far from 
good, and will not perform their engagements to you, you 
are not obliged to keep any meafures with them :”—which is 
agreeable to his fentiments in the foregoing chapter, where he 
affirms, that ‘* mankind, in general, are ungrateful, incon- 
ftant, hypocritical, and felf-interefted.”——Neverthelefs, with- 
in the diftance of a few pages, he does not fcruple to fay, 
that ‘* men are not yet arrived to that height of ingratitude, 
as to ruin thofe to whom they are under obligations.” Be- 
fide, as the royal Examiner remarks, he affirms in the ve 
fame chapter, that ‘‘ fuch as know how to diflemble, will 
always find fimple people to praétife upon.” ‘Therefore all 
cannot be knaves. 


But notwith&anding we difapprove the principles of Ma- 
chiavel’s Prince, yet, upon the whole, we cannot but admire 
‘the acutenefs and fubtlety of this extraordinary treatife ;- and 
though it would be iniquitous and injurious to adopt the max- 
ims he there inculcates, yet no man, who is defirous of acqui- 
» xing a proper fhare of political knowlege, ought to be unac- 
quainted withthem., ‘They will help us to deteé& the dark 
‘wiles of thofe who tread in the paths of diffimulation ;. and, 
by infufing a.due portion of fufpicion into our minds, they 

will fecure us from being the dupes of plaufible and artful 
practices. r 


Were this treatife of the Prince, however, to be entirely 
left out of the collection of Machiavel’s works, yet there Is 
fufficient merit in the reft of his writings, to recommend them 
to.every curious and intelligent Reader, ‘They are, in es? 
ral, 











Xenophon’s Memoirs of Socrates. 14¥. 


ral, ufeful andentertaining. His Hiftory of Florence is de- 
fervedly efteemed: and his political Difcourfes on Livy, may, 
with proper allowances, be read with great advantage. As 
to his Art of War, though it is moftly obfolete, yet it con- 
tains fome ufeful obfervations. Nor muft we omit the Life of 
Caftruccio, and the facetious novel of Belphegor. 


We mutt not conclude, without taking notice of the tran- 
flation; which, with fome few exceptions, is rendered ina 
manly, perfpicuous, and correct ftyle. - We cannot, how- 
ever, approve of the following expreflions—‘* Attrabilair 
Writer—Little Princes are a fort of Hermaphrédites, partly 
Sovereigns, and partly private men—Writings decorated with 
meretricious arts.” “The public, however, is indebted to the 
Tranflator for having enriched thefe volumes with the Kin 
of Pruffia’s Examen of Machiavel’s Prince ; which will ferve 
as an antidote againft any evil effects refulting from the 
perufal of that piece. The Tranflator likewife has added 
feveral pieces never before publifhed ; and has given fome cu- 
rious Differtations on various parts of Machiavel’s works: 
he has alfo illu@rated many paflages by very pertinent and in- 
genious Notes; and has enlivened the whole with interefting 
and entertaining anecdotes. R 4 


Xenophon’s Memoirs of Socrates. With the Defence of Socrates 


before his Ffudges. Tranflated from the original Greek. By 
Sarah Fielding. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Millar. 


HOSE who are beft acquainted with Xenophon’s 

writings, are moft fenfible of the difficulty of preferv- 
ing, in atranflation, that elegant fimplicity which is his dif- 
tinguifhing excellence; and, confequently, will be moft dif- 
poied to make candid and favourable allowances for a Tran- 
flator. In regard to Mrs. Fielding, however, the Reader will 
have feldom occafion for the exercife of his candour: fhe hav- 
ing executed her tafk in a manner that does her honour. To 
point out any trivial miftakes might be deemed invidious 
and illiberal; and to commend is unneceflary, when the 
merit of the work may be more eafily and effectually fhewn 
by exhibiting a fpecimen. Our Readers may judge from the 
following paflage, wherein Socrates difcourfes with Ariftode- 
mus, concerning the Deity. 





“¢ Tell me, Ariftodemus,—is there any man whom you 
admire on account of his merit ?” 

‘¢ Ariftodemus having anfwered,” ‘* Many ;”"—** name 
fome of them, I pray you.” © Tad- 
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«‘ J admire, faid Ariftodemus, Homer for his epic poetry ; 
Melanippides for his Dythrambics ; Sophocles for tragedy ; 
Polycletes for ftatuary ; and Zeuxis for painting.” 


‘¢ But which feems to you moft worthy of admiration, 
Ariftodemus ;—the Artift who forms images void of motion 
and intelligence; or one who hath the {kill to. produce ani. 
mals that are endued, not only with activity, but under- 
ftanding ?” 


<¢ The latter, there can be no doubt, replied Ariftodemus ; 


‘provided the production was not the effect of Chance; but of 


wifdom and contrivance.” 


<¢ But fince there are many things,—fome of which we 


‘ean eafily fee the u/e of, while we cannot fay of others, to 


what purpofe they were produced ;—which of thefe, Arifto- 
demus, do you fuppofe the work of wifdom ?” 


“¢ It fhould feem the moft reafonable to affirm it of thofe 


-whofe fitnefs, and utility, is fo evidently apparent.” 


«¢ But it is evidently apparent,—that he who at the begin- 


‘ning made man, endued him with fenfes becaufe they were 
- good for him ;—eyes, wherewith to behold, whatever was vi- 


fible; and gars, to hear, whatever was to be heard. For 
fay, Ariftodemus,—to what purpofe fhould odours be pre- 
pared, if the fenfe of {melling had been denied? Or why 
the diftinctions of bitter and fweet; of favoury and unfa- 
voury, unlefs a palate had been likewife given, conveniently 
placed, to arbitrate between them; and declare the differ- 
ence? Is not that Providence, Ariftodemus, in a moft emi- 
nent manner confpicuous ; which, becaufe the eye of man 
is fo delicate in its contexture, hath therefore prepared eye- 


lids like doors, whereby to fecure it ; which extend of them- 
felves whenever it is needful; and again clofe, when fleep 
approaches ?—Are not thefe eye-lids provided, as it were, 


with a fence on the edge of them, to keep off the wind, and 
guard the eye? Even the eye-brow, itfelf, is not without 
its office ; but, as a pent-houfe, is prepared, to turn off the 
fweat, which, falling from the forehead, might enter and an- 
noy, that no lefs tender, than a/tonifhing part of us! Is it 
not to be admired, that the ears fhould take in founds of 
every fort; and yet, are not too much filled by them?— 
‘That, the fore-teeth of the animal fhould be formed in fuch 
amanner, as is evidently beft fuited for the cutting of its 
food ; as thofe on the fide for grinding it in pieces ?—That 
the mouth, through which this food is conveyed, ae 
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placed fo néar the nofe, and the eyes, as to prevent the paff- 
ing, uanoticed, whatever is unfit for nourifhment; while Na- 
ture, on the contrary, hath fet at a diftance, and concealed 
from the fenfes, all that might difguft, or any way offend 
them ?—And canft thou ftill doubt, Ariftodemus! whether 
a difpofition of parts like this, fhould be the work of Chance ;> 
—or of Wifdom, and Contrivance ?” 


«< IT have no longer any doubt, replied Ariftodemus ;—— 
and, indeed, the more I confider it, the more evident it ap=: 
pears to me, that man muft be the ma/fler-piece of fome great 
Artificer ;_ cafrying along with it infinite marks of the loye 
and favour of him, who hath thus formed it.” 


«© And what thinkeft thou, Ariftodemus, of that defre in 
the individual, which leads to the continuance of the fpecies ? 
Of that tendernefs and affeétion in the female towards her 
young; fo neceflary for its prefervation !—Of that unremit- 
ted love of life, and dread of diffolution, which take fuch 
ftrong poffeffion of us from the moment we begin to Be ?” 


“< | think of them, anfwered Ariftodemus, as fo many re= 
gular operations of the fame great and wife Artift; delibe= 
rately determining, to preferve what he hath once made.” 


“ But, farther,—unlefs thou defireft to afk me‘queftions ? 
—Seeing, Ariftodemus, thou thyfelf art confcious of Rea- 
fon aud Intelligence; fuppofeft thou there is no Intelligence 
elfewhere?—Thou knoweft thy body to be a fmall part of 
that wide-extended earth which thou every-where beholdett : 
the moifture contained in it, thou alfo knoweft to be a {malf 
portion of that mighty mafs of waters whereof feas them- 
felves are but a part ; while the reft of the elements contri- 
bute, out of their abundance, to thy formation :—It is the 
Soul then alone ;—that intellectual part of us! which is come 
to thee by fome lueky Chanee ;—from I know not where ; if 
fo be, there is, indeed, no Intelligence elfewhere: and we 
muft be forced to confefs, that this ftupendous univerfe, with. 
all the various bodies contained therein ;—equally amazing, 
whether we confider their magnitude, or number ;—what- 
ever their ufe; whatever their order,—a// have been produ- 
ced, not by Jntelligence, but Chance !” 


“‘ It is with difficulty that I can fuppofe otherwife, return+ 
ed Ariftodemus ; for [ behold none of thofe Gods, whom 
you fpeak of, as making and governing all things; whereas E 
fee the Artifts when.at their work here among us.” 


« Neither, 
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‘¢ Neither, yet, feeft thou thy Soul, Ariftodemus; which, 
however, moft affuredly gaverns thy body :—although it may 
well feem, by-thy manner of talking, that it is Chance, and 
not Reafon, which governs thee.” 


“<< Tdo not defpife the Gods, faid Ariftodemus; on the 
contrary, I conceive fo highly of their excellence, as to fup- 
pofe they ftand in no need either of me or of my fervices,” 


<¢ Thou miflakes the matter, Ariftodémus ;—the greater 
magnificence they have fhewn in their care of thee, fo much 
the more honour and fervice thou oweft them.” 


«c Be aflured, faid Ariftodemus, if I once could be per- 
fuaded the Gods took care of men, I fhould want no Monitor 
to remind me of my duty.” 


<¢ And canft thou doubt, Ariftodemus, if the Gods take 
care of men! Hath not the glorious privilege of walking 
upright, been alone beftowed on him, whereby he may, with 
the better advantage, furvey what is around him ;—contem- 
plate, with more eafe, thofe folendid objects which are above ; 
and avoid the numerous ills and inconveniencies which would 
otherwife befal him? Other animals, indeed, they have 
provided with feet, by which they may remove from one place 
to another ; but to man they have alfo given hands, with which 
he can form many things for his ufe ; and make himfelf hap- 
pier than creatures of any other kind. A tongue hath been 
beftowed on every other animal ;——but what animal, except 
man, hath the power of forming words with it; whereby to 
explain his thoughts, and make them intelligible to others? 
And to fhew that the Gods have had regard to his very plea- 
fures ;——they have not limited them like thofe of other ani- 
mals, to times and feafons; but man is left to indulge in them, 
whenever not hurtful to him, 


<¢ But it is not with refpect to the body alone that the Gods 
have fhewn themfelves thus bountiful to man! Their moft 
excellent gift is that Soul they have infufed into him ;—which 
fo far furpafles what is elfewhere to be found. For by what 
animal, except man, is, even the exi/fence of thofe Gods dif- 
covered, who have produced, and ftill upheld, in fuch regular 
order, this beautiful and ftupendous frame of the univerfe '— 
What other fpecies of creatures are to be found, that can 
ferve !—that can adore them !—what other animal is able; 
like man, to provide againft the aflaults of heat and cold ;— 
of thirft and hunger !—that can lay up remedies for the _ 
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of ficknefs ;—and improve the ftrength nature hath given, by 
4 well-proportioried exercife !—that can receive, like him, 
information and inftruction; or fo happily keep in memo 
what he hath feen, and heard, and learnt? Thefe things be- 
ing fo ;—who feeth not that man is, as it were, a God, in 
the midft of this vifible’ creation; fo far doth he furpafs, 
whether in the endowments of foul or body, all animals 
whatfoever, that have been’ produced therein! For, if the 
body of the ox, had been joined tothe mind of man, the acute- 
nefs of the latter would have ftood him in fmall ftead ; -while 
unable to execute the well-defigned plan: nor would the 
human form have been ef more ufe to the brute, fo long as it 
remained deftitute of underftanding. But in thee! Arifto- 
demus, hath been joined to a wonderful Sou/, a bedy no lefs 
wonderful ;—and fayeft thou after this,—** the Gods take no 
thought for me !”—what wouldeft thou then more, to con- 
vince thee of their care.” 


*¢ T would they fhould fend and inform me, faid Ariftode- 
mus, what thingsI ought, or cught not, todo; in like mami- 
ner as thou fayett, they frequently do to thee.” 


‘© And what then, Ariftodemus! fuppofeft thou, that when 
the Gods give out ome oracle to a// the Athenians, they mean 
it not for thee ?—If, by their prodigies, they declare aloud to | 
all Greece,—to a/l mankind,—the things which {hall befal 
them ;—are they dumb to thee alone '—And art thow the only 
perfon whom they have placed beyond their care? Believeft 
thou, they would have wrought, into the mind of man, a 
perfuafion of their being ab/e to make him happy or miferable, 
if fo be they had no fuch power ?—or would not even man 
himfelf,—long ere this,—have feen through the grofs delu- 
fion '—How is it, Ariftodemus, thou remembereft, or re- 
markeft not,— that the kingdoms and common-wealths, moft 
renowned as well for their wi/dom as antiquity, are thofe 
whofe piety and devotion hath been the mo obfervable ?— 
and, that even man, himfelf, is never fo well difpofed to 
ferve the, Deity, as in that part of life when reafon bears the 
greateft fway, and his judgment fuppofed in its full ftrength 
and maturity. Confider, my Ariftodemus! that the Soul 
which refides in thy body, can govern it at pleafure; why 


then may not the Soul of the univerfe, which pervades and 


animates every part of it, govern it in like manner ?—If thine 
eye hath the power to take in many objects, and thefe placed 
at no {mall diftance from it; marvel not if the eye of ‘the 
Deity can, at one glance, comprehend the whole /—And as 
thou 
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thou perceiveft it not beyond thy ability to extend thy care at 
the fame time to the concerns of Athens,—Egypt,—Sicily ;—~ 

why thinkeft thou, my Ariftodemus! that the Providence of 
God may not eafily extend itfelf throughout the whole uni- 

verfe?—As, therefore, among men, we make beft trial of, 
the affection and gratitude of our neighbour, by fhewing him 

kindnefs; and ditcover his wifdom, by confulting him in our 

diftrefs ;—-Do thou, in like manner, behave towards the 

Gods: and, if thou wouldft experience what their wifdom, 

and what their love,——render thyfelf deferving the communi- 

eation of fome of thofe divine fecrets which may not be pe- 

netrated by man; and are imparted to thofe alone, whocon- 

fult, who adore, who obey the Deity. ‘Then fhalt thou, my 

Ariftodemus ! underftand there is a Being, whofe eyé pierc- 

eth throughout all nature; and whofe ear is open to every 

found :—extended to all place ;— extending through all time ;—~ 

and whofe, bounty and care can know no other bounds, than 

thofe fixed by his own creation !” 


<¢ By this difcourfe, and others of the like nature, Socra- 
tes taught his friends, that they were not only to forbear what- 
ever was impious, unjuft, or unbecoming before men; but 
even when alone, they ought to have a regard to all their 
actions ; fince the Gods have their eyes continually upon us; 
and none of our defigns can be concealed from them.” 


We thall clofe this article with acquainting our Readers, 
that they will find in this work fome judicious Notes, by the 
learned and ingenious Mr. Harris of Salifbury: Author of 
Hermes*, and other much efteemed performances. R 


—— 





A Vindication of the exclufive Right of Authors to_their own 
Works: A Subjeé? now under Confideration before the Twelv 
Fudges of England. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. , 


HE ingenious Author of this Vindication fets out with 

obferving, that ** it will, perhaps, be matter of fur- 
prize to thofe who are not accuftomed to the ufe of artificial 
reafon, that a queftion fhould be made—Whether at Common 
Law, an Author hath a perpetual and exclufive right to felt 
his own.works?” Doubtleis it will; but it will be no mat- 
ter of furprize to thofe who know how far fuch artificial rea- 
fon may, by a ridiculous affectation of technical terms and 
phrafes, by making imaginary diftin@tions, and adopting 


* See Review, val. VI. page 129, 
4 equivocal 
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equivocal definitions, perplex the moft fimple and obvious of 
all queftions. Not that we can prefume the'prefent to be 
fuch,. after being told, that it ** hath exercifed the talents of 
fome of our ableft advocates; and hath been found -of fuch 
difficulty and importance, as to be referred to the confidera- 
tion of the twelve Judges; before whom, after repeated af- 
guments, the fubject ftill lieth open for farther difcuffion.” 
A very acute and fubtle Cafuift, indeed, has taken upon him, 
and that in a very fhrewd and able manner, to controvert the 
right in queftion., The prefent Writer enters the lifts on the 
oppofite fide, and fhews himfelf, if not a greater Cafuift, at 
leaft as intelligent a Lawyer as his adverfary. In fpeaking of 
the pamphlet* of the former, we mentioned our defign of 
leaving this matter to be controverted by the Learned in the 
Law; but it having been intimated to us, that our Readers 
would naturally expect a more circumftantial account of an 
affair fo interefting to literature; and as the piece before us 
is probably the laft that may appear on this fubje&, before the 
matter is finally determined; we fhall endeavour to fet the 
whole in a fair. point of view, by giving a fummary of the 
principal arguments advanced on both fides the queftion. 


It is maintained, by thofe who oppofe the right contefted, 
ift, That a literary copy is notfufceptible of property. 


2. That, if it were, itis incapable of perpetual, exclufive 
pofiefiion. 


3. That a right in fuch copy cannot be protected by law, 
and that it never has been protected by the common law of 
England. | 


4. That the eftablifhment of fuch a right would be préju- 
dicial to the advancement of letters, and even -of ill-confe- 
guences to Authors themfelves. 


The advocates for this right undertake to prove the con- 
trary of every particular: their feveral arguments will be con- 
lidered in due order, 


To prove that a literary copy is not fufceptrble of property, 
the Author ef the Enquiry, to which pamphlet the prefent 
is a reply, @anfiders this property as exifting partly in the 
idess containgl in the book, and partly in the form and com- 
pofition, by whith it is moft eafily diftinguifhed and afcertain- 


nae 
* An Enguiry into the Natptenasid Origin of Literary Property. 
- See Review for laft July, page 73+. 
Rey. Sep. 1762. M ed. 
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ed. The former, he fays, is ideal, therefore incorporeal, 
and yet totally different to every other incorporeal right ae- 
knowleged by law. Hence, he declares, the Author’s right 
to his copy to be not real, but ideal and chimerical. To this, 
the prefent Writer replies; it is true, this property is not 
real, ‘* in the technical fenfe of the word. But here lieth 
the error. He [the Author of the Enquiry] ufes the word 
real ambiguoufly, not only as oppofed to chimerical, but as 
contra-diitinguifhed from perfonal property. “Thus, when he 
faith, the children cannot inherit, or the wife be dowable of 
a literary copy, his conclufions are juft, in the technical fenfe 
of thofe words. For an inheritance, and even a freehold can- 
not fpring but out of lands, tenements, or hereditaments : 
or, as the old Lawyers would phrafe it, fomething which 
founds in the realty. But tho’ this property is not inherit- 
able, it is tranfiniffible ; that is, it may be transferred by the 
proprietor in. his life-time; it may be bequeathed by will; 
or it may be divided according to the directions of law, in 
cafe of inteftacy. Again, it is true, that a wife is not dow- 
able of this property, becaufe dower mutt iflue out of lands 
or tenements: but a wife will be entitled, under the Statute 
of Diftribution, to her fhare or portion of the profits arif- 
ing from the fale of this property.” ’ , 


. A farther argument is, however, made ufe of by the Au- 
thor of the Enquiry, which the prefent Writer feems to have 
overlooked, refpecting the difference between this and all 
other incorporeal rights. ‘* Every incorporeal right, fays the 
Enquirer, acknowleged by law, is capable of difleiflin. Grantee 
of a rent-feck at common law may be diffeifled by a Refcous. 
An advowfon may be ufurped. In the fame manner, rights 
of common, eftovers may be forcibly divefted from their fe- 
veral owners. But how can the proprietor of a copy be put 
out of poflefion? Other men felling impreffions will not 
prevent him from doing the fame.’”—Surely this Gentleman 
muft be ignorant of the manner in which a profit arifes from 
the fale of books! The more Venders there are of any book, 
the fewer impreffions muft each be capable of felling. Who- 
ever fells the books offered to fale by another, prevents the 
Jatter; in effict, from difpofing of what he offers to fale. 
To maintain the contrary, would be the fame thing as to 
maintain, that if an hundred people had a right of common, 
the claim of a thoufand others would be: no infringement of 
the right of the former. This Writer, indeed, fays, “ if 
feveral perfons claim eftovers in a wood, if there be fufficient 
for 
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for all, thefe rights interfere not one with another.” Very 
true; but, fuppofe there be not fufficient for all? 
If Authors and Bookfellers could all find immediate cuftomers 
for as many editions as they could print, the right contended 
for would not be worth difputing. But the fale of a book iS5 
ina great meafure*, confined to a certain number; and if 
that number be fold by one perfon, no other perfon can fell 
any: the profits, therefore, of an Author or Proprietor may 
hence be evidently diminifhed, and his right invaded; Our 
Lawyer will probably object, that this is not properly and 
abfolutely a difleiffin; it.may amount, however, in many 
cafes, to much the fame thing, and in fome to much worfe ; 
as when the proprietor of a book prints an edition of it, and 
is foreftalled, in the publication, by fome other Bookfeller ; 
in which cafe he is not only prevented from reaping the pro- 
fits he expected from the fale of hisimpreffion, but is frequent~ 
ly obliged to fit down with a great lofs. Setting this latter 
confideration, however, afide, it muft furely be thought a 
ftrange kind of law that does not allow a poffeflor a property 
in a thing becaufe he cannot be totally divefted of it, or ftrip- 
ped of it atonce. If a man be not turned out of his houfe, 
it may be faid, he.is not put outof pofleffion; but, if twen- 
ty or thirty people are allowed to enter it, and take up free 
quarters with his family, he might almoft as well, and fome- 
times better, be fairly kicked out of doors. 


With refpe& to what the Author of the Enquiry hath ad- 
vanced, concerning the right of property in Ideas, the pre- 
fent Writer does not think it neceflary to give his arguments 
a ferious refutation, ‘* as the principles themfelves from 
whence they are deduced, appear indefenfible.” He might 
have rallied him, however, very fuccefsfully on a point which 
the latter feems to make of fuch mighty importance; andy 
particularly, on the following ftrokes of metaphyfical cafu- 
iftry. * dimple ideas, being obvious to all, cannot be ex- 





* We fay, in a great meafure, It is a maxim, indeed, in fome 
commercial countries, that Traders generate Trade, and that the con+ 
fumption of acommodity depends on the number of Venders. Thus 
it may be faid, if an Author has an exclufive right to his works, he 
will print no more copies than he can difpofe of through his.own 
channel, and by his own induftry: whereas, if the right of printing 
were laid open, more people wou'd print and be interefted in puth- 
ing off copies: which circumftance would be advantageous to ttade. 
This, however, is a political confideration, that does nor affeét the 
prefent point. 
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clufively poflefled by any. Perhaps it may be faid, that the 


Author claims a property in the knowlege, feintinaehit; and 
doétrine contained in his book. Alli thefe are compofed of 
fimple ideas, and arife from our perception of their agree- 
ment or difagreement. Perception is a power or quality of 
the mind. ‘To polfiefs this power exclufively, is to reftrain 
all men from exercifing their faculties on their own ideas, 
Perception is an accident, the mind is the fubftance. . Per- 
ception is an acceflory, the mind is the principal. It is ab- 
furd to claim a property in the acceilory or accident, when 
the fubftance or principal is incapable of it. Therefore we 
cannot pretend to limit mankind in their faculties, till we 
have proved ourfelves intitled to a {pecial property in their 
minds.” Is it not furprizing that fo fubtle a Reafoner fhould 
not fee the paralogifm he is guilty of, in confounding an ex- 
clufive right to make a certain ufe of particular fentiments, 
and an exclufive right of forming thofe fentiments in the 
mind? Again, he fays, “* if afentiment, thought, or doc- 
trine is capable of property, it is neceflary that the proprie- 
tor fhou'd fignify to all men his intention of converting it to 
his own ufe.” Now it is not to the intellectual or private 
ufe of fuch fentiments, that a right is pretended; but toa 
corporeal and public ule of them; i.e. to the publifhing 
for profit, or the vending written or printed copies of fuch 
fentiments. ‘che Author alfo, in vending fuch copies, fora 
{tipulated price, gives a fufficient indication, as the prefent 
Writer juftly obferves, of his intention to appropriate fuch 
publication to himfelf. 


The Author of the Enquiry affects to think it a ftrange 
phenomenon, that an incorporeal right fhould partake of the 
nature and qualities of a corporeal property. For our parts, 
we muft own, we do not fee the great propriety of making 
ufe of this technical diftinction in the prefent cafe; and ftitl 
Jefs that of the Enquirer’szeafoning onit. In fettling the nar 
tural foundations of property, he talks as if the firft of al] na- 
tural] rights were corporeal, and obtained by occupancy. “ If 
two perfons, ina ftate of nature, fays he,’ fhould have been 
willing to poflefs themfelves of the fame fruit or animal, the 
difpute muft have been decided by the ftrencth and courage 
of the parties. To prevent hatied, animofity, and blood- 
fhed, mankind tacitly agreed, that what could not be enjoy- 
ed by all, fhould become the property of the firft-taker.” This 
is the origin of property.”” Now, fo far from thinking this 

the true origin of property, we conceive the firit natural 
right 
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right to be incorporeal. The firft, and moft indilputable, 
right ef every man that comes into the world, is a right of 
exiftence. Self-prefervation is Nature's firft law; infucha 
ftate, therefore, every man had an equal right to the means 
of fubfiftence, even before he knew in what thofe means 
confitted. He had aright to provide for himfelf, and his 
property in fuch provilion commenced the moment he had 
made it. Each man having this right it became unjuft im 
every other, either to deprive him of thofe means of fubfift- 
ence which he had been at the trouble of providing, or te 
prevent his making fuch provifion. In cafes, therefore, 
where the means of fubfiftence were fo far poffefied in qua- 
lity, or accumulated in quantity by fome, as to prevent others 
from making the equally neceflary provifion for themfelves, 
the poffeffors had evidently infringed the right, if they had 
not invaded the actual property, of the reft. it became requi- 
fite, therefore, that the firft-taker fhould defift from making 
fuch ample provifion for himfelf. . Mankind cannot be fup- 
pofed ever to have tacitly agreed to any thing’ inconfiftent 
with their own fubfiftence and prefervation. Every man who 
fits down at Nature’s table, has a right to elbow-room. 


Hence, alfo, we may fee, that fuch a right of occupancy, 
as belongs to him who firft takes pofleffion, and fets up his 
land-mark, is neither fo valid, nor fo well founded, as that of 
him who firft beftows his labour on the cultivation of the foil. 
Ina ftate of nature, the right of a firft poffeffor is conditional, 
and his poffeffion ufufructuary. A time might come when he, 
who had before a juft claim to a certain portion of land, or 
the fruits of the earth, may lofe that right by the increafe of 
his fpecies ; but no time could eyer happen, in a ftate of na- 
ture, when one man could deprive another of his right of ex- 
iftence, or lay a juft claim to the produce of his ingenuity or 
induftry. That natural, incorporeal right, therefore, which 
an Author has to his works, as the inventor of the fcheme 
invented, or the maker‘of the thing made, is more indifput- 
able than any corporeal right which may be claimed by occu 
pancy to the things of nature.’ 


But, fuppofing an Author’s property in his copy to be no 
better founded than that arifing from occupancy, in the En- 
quirer’s fenfe of the word; yet, furely a Writer’s having 
made a difcovery of an intellectual fpot, or cultivating one 
that has been hitherto barren and fruitlefs, is fufficient to give 
him aright to it, ‘or at leaft to the produce of his labour ! 
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As to the other part of the property which depends on the 
form and compofition of the book, the Author of the Enquiry 
advances nothing better than that ‘* it is an accident which 
never can be the fubject of property, of which the fubftance 
is incapable.” ‘This, however, is juft fuch a logical quibble 
as we have above inftanced ; a mere playing with the words, 
fubftance and accident: It might as well be maintained, that 
the form and compofition of the moft laboured complicated 
machine, is no otherwife fufceptible of property than on ac- 
count of the worthlefs materials of which it may be compofed. 
Nay, we fee little difference between this and the well-known 
abfurdity which the fame Writer inftances and explodes. 
«¢ If Titius compofes a poem, a hiftory, or oration, on your 
paper, you are {till the proprietor, and not Titius, for the 
writing is but acceffory.” 


The Author of the pamphlet before us, confiders the Pro- 
prictor’s right to a literary copy in another point of view, and 
fhews, that it has all the qualities of property, and is eafily 
governed by the known and eftablifhed rules of law: but 
what he advances on this head, will be, with more propriety, 
taken notice of under our third divifion. Before we difmifs 
the firft, however, we muft go on to take notice of a diftinc- 
tion or two, which the Lawyers have admitted as effential to 


property, 


The Author of a Letter to a Member of Parliament*, on 
this fubje€t, had obferved, that things fufceptible of property 
muft have thefe two effential conditions; that they be ufeful 
tomankind; and that they be capable of having their poflef- 
fion afcertained. For without the firft, adds he very judici- 
oufly, fociety will not be obliged to take the right under its 
protection; and without the fecond, it will never venture on 
the trouble. Now, it is affirmed, a literary copy, has both 
thefe conditions, “The Enquirer maintains the contrary. An 
Author's property in a boak, he fays, cannot be afcertained, 
becaufe if fuch property exift at all, it exifts in the fentiment 
and doctrine contained in it, and not in the form and compo- 
fition. He obferves, that ‘* whoever refle&ts on the num- 
ber of excellent books that have been written on every fub- 
ject, and compares with them the produétions of modern 
Authors, will find very few of the latter whofe fentiments are 
new or original. Authors who feek redrefs for invafion of 
their property, muft prove the originality of their fentiments. 


* Sce Review for July lait, page 73. 
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This, as afact, muft be fubmitted to the difcretion of a Jury. 
It may, perhaps, be difficult to determine, whether an Au- 
thor would be more embarafled in proving his cafe, or the 
Jury in giving their verdiét, efpecially if the fubje&t of the 
compofition be an abftraét fcience. If an improvement is 
made on the difcoveries of another, may a {uit be inftituted 
for a literary trefpafs? Admitting, in favour of learning, 
that a reafonable improvement might intitle us to a property 
in the ideas of another, how fhall the juft degrees be afcer- 
tained? By the law of England, the Judges can alone de- 
termine what is reafonable, and what unreafonable. Learned 
as they are, they muft be unequal to fuch a tafk, which re- 
quires univerfal reading and knowlege. The Courts of 
Weftminfter would be filled with fuits hitherto unheard of. 
Poet would commence his action againft Poet, Hiftorian 
againft Hiftorian, complaining of literary trefpafles. Juries 
would be puzzled, what damage to give for the pilfering an 
anecdote, or purloining the fable of a play. .What ftrange 
changes would neceflarily enfue !---In order to afcertain the 
true meafure of damages, it muft firft be difcovered wherein 
the property lies.” Doubtlefs it muft; and we cannot help 
thinking, that fome of the advocates for literary property have 
made a blunder, in granting that ** the doéfrines contained in 
a book conftitute its true and peculiar property.” For not- 
withftanding all the Enquirer has advanced about the fubftan- 
tiality of ideas, we cannot help thinking, fuch property con- 
fifts chiefly in the form and compofition : at leaft, this being 
all that can be in any good degree afcertained, it is all the 
property capable of being legally fecured. We may expofe 
a Plagiary; but we are afraid, that even in fuch a court of 
literary judicature as the Enquirer would eftablifh, it would 
be very difficult to profecute him as athief. A book which is 
not effentially diftinguifhed by its form and compofition, hath 
hardly any title to the name of a book, or literary copy, at 
all. It is efteemed a venial plagiarifm, to rob a Dictionary ; 
fo that in fuch works the proprietors poflefs in faé&t no exclu- 
five right to the publication of any thing but the title-page. 


It is very juftly obferved by the prefent Writer, that he 
who obtaineth the copy. of a book, may appropriate the ftock 
of ideas contained therein, and, by oppofing fuch fentiments, 
may give birth to a new doétrine; or, fays he, {peaking in 
the perfon of an Author, ‘* he may coincide with my notions, 
and, by employing different illuftrations, may place my doc- 
trine in another pointof view: and in either cafe he acquir- 
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eth an exclufive title to his copy, without invading my pro- 
perty: for though he may be faid to build on my foundation, 
yet he rears.a different fuperftru@ure. An inconfiderable addi- 
tion or improvement, however, will not fupport his claim: 
the fupplying literal or verbal omiffions, or the correcting of 
literal or verbal errors, for inftance, will not be fufficient to 
founda new right in him.: and a Jury endowed with the flight- 
eft degree of common underftanding, may, be the fubject 
what it will, diftinguifh, or be taught to diftinguifh, where 
the difference is efiential, and where it is evafive.” 


If this ke not thought a fufficient anfwer to what the En- 
guirer advances, about perplexing the courts with caufes of 
this kind, we may venture to fay, that an exclyfive right to 
the title, form, and compofition of the piece, will be liable 
to no fuch perplexity ; and that fuch a right is all that either 
Authors or Bookfellers expect the Jaw can fecure to them. 


As to what has been advanced on either fide the queftion, 
about Utility as the bafis of property in this fubject, it has 
been to little purpofe. Mere pleafure, fays the Enquirer, is 
not the object of the Legiflature ; and therefore books of 
entertainment, we fuppofe, are not fufceptible of property. 
The term, Utility, however, is here made ufe of in a vague 
and indeterminate fenfe. Does it mean a phyfical or political 
utility? Is it that of individuals or of fociety ? There are 
many inventions and difcoveries that have been adopted and 
encouraged, as ufeful to fociety, which have been neverthe- 
lefs evidentdy deftructive to our fpecies. Mere amufements 
and idle diffipations have alfo their political ufe. And there 
are fome governments that would think the exhibitions of a 
popular actor or buffoon more ufeful than the difcovery of the 
longitude. It isidle, therefore, to talk of utility as the bafis 
of property, before we afcertain what that utility is. We 
do not deny that the utility of a book is problematical ; but 
we would be glad to know what new invention or defign is 
not fo. 


The fecond affertion of the opponents of literary property 
is, that fuppofing a literary copy fufceptible of property, it is 
incapable of perpetual exclufive poffeffion, 


_If, indeed, this property be fuppofed to exift only in the 
fentimental or doGrinal part of the book, we fee no pofibi-. 
lity of fecuring fuch perpetual exclufive poffeffion. But if 
we fuppofe that property placed where it really exifts, the dif- 


ficulty vanifhes. By ‘its being incapable of fuch pofleffion, 


however, 
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however, is farther underftood that it is inconfiftent with the 
principles and practice of the common-law, fo to eftablifh 
and proteét this property. This matter we fhall confider, 


therefore, under the next divifion of our fubject. 


What we have faid above, refpecting the nature of this 
property, may ferveas an anfwer to what has been advanced, 
concerning that prote€tion which the law is capable of afford- 
ing it. How far it has been protected by the common-law of 
England, therefore, becomes the next object of confidera- 
tion. 


Both the Author of the Exguiry, and of the prefent Vindi- 
cation, have, in order to clear up this point, endeavoured to 
trace back the claim in queftion to its fource, and to deduce 
thence an argument in favour of their different opinions. 
Their method is ingenious, but we think no argument drawn 
from thence can be conclufive. The eftimation in which a 
property might be held when fuch property was of no value, 
is little to the purpofe. The ftrongeft hold, fays the pre- 
fent writer, wherein the opponents of literary property have 
entrenched themfelves, is in the fimilitude between a literary 
copy and a mathematical or mechanical machine. 


It is admitted by all parties that at common-law, ‘the in- 
ventor hath no property in the form of his machine; and 
hence it is queried how the Author can claim any in his 
copy! ; 

The Author of a Letter to a Member of Parliament, en- 
deavoured to eftablifh an effential difference between .a copy 
anda machine. His principal arguments were, That the 
chief expence of a machine is in the materials employed, 
whereas in that of a book it lies in the compofition or inven- 
tion. ‘That the imitator of a machine muft work with the 
ideas of the inventor, but that a book may be copied by the 
moft ignorant and illiterate fcribler : That the inventor of a 
machine hath plainly no regard to any one’s benefit but his 
ewn, whereas the author writes for public ufe. Thefe argu- 
ments the Enquirer engages to refute. He obferves, in par- 
ticular, that it is not always true that the chief expence of a 
machine lies in the materials employed : That the claim of 
an ignorant imitator of a machine is equally good with that 
of the illiterate tranfcriber of abook ; and that there are many 
ufeful machines invented, which are of no other benefit to 
the conftructor than what accrues from the fale of them. 
* Where then, fays he, is the juftice that the profit of the 
inventor 
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inventor fhould terminate in the individual machine, which 
poflibly might coft him fome years in inventing, and might 
be imitated by another in a few days ? The end of the inven- 


. tor is not more fully obtained in the firft individual machine, 


than the end of the author, in the firft individual book,” 
Hence he concludes that if. the inventor has, at common- 
Jaw, no exclufive right in his machine, it muft neceflarily 
follow that the author hath none in his copy. 


On the other hand, the prefent Vindicator takes upon him 
to fecond and enforce the arguments before advanced in fup- 
port of the eflential difference in queftion. To this end, he 
makes two diftinctions in a literary copy ; confidering it, 
I. as an ideal or doctrinal compofition ; and II. as a ma- 
nual or mechanical compofition. In the latter fenfe only he 
conceives it to refemble a machine, and to be efteemed an 
object of trade. ‘* Therefore, fays he, if the queftion was, 
whether a printer fhould have a perpetual exclufive right of 
printing, the argument which places a book on the fame 
footing with-a machine, might apply with fome force. But 
an author’s right to a literary compofition depends on dif- 
ferent principles. It is a compleat compofition, before it is 
printed, and before it becomes an object of trade.” We 
might here afk our author, however, what he means by an ob- 
jet of trade? He owns that a Writer may fell his original 
manufcript abfolutely for a grofs fum, before it be printed at 
all. Is it not then an object of trade ? If he has ever been 
at a bookfeller’s fale, he might know that copies and fhares 


ef copies are equally objects of trade with printed or bound 


books *. How then can he maintain a literary copy to be 
enly an object of trade, guatenus its mechanical compofition ; 


that is, fays he, the printing, Gc? Again, he fays, 
ss A ma- 


* Suppofing, however, that the transfering of copies from book- 
fellers to each other, as they are not the ultimate confumers, fhou!d be 
objected to, as a trade ; yet a machine may be as jultly faid to be 
compleated, when the defign of it is fully and compleatly perfected 
and a draught of it made, as a book when the, manufcript is finifh- 
ed. NeW invented defigns, and drawings of machines, may be fold 
to mechanics as well as copies of books to bookfellers ; and one is in 
every cafe juft as much an objeét of trade’as the other. Jf there be 
fometimes more difficu'ty in conftruéting a mechanical engine froma 
draught or defign, than in printihg a book from a maanerint there 
is at other times much lefs. That defign alfo which is not reducible 
to practice is no more a perfet defign, than an illegible manufcript 
isa perfe& copy of a book. 
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ss A machine, if exhibited to view, may be copied or 
imitated without the leave of the inventor—but an author may 
produce his copy, may ufe it in public, and fuffer it to. be 
infpected, and yet no one without his confent can make them- 
felves mafters of the contents.” Now we may fafely venture 
to deny the truth of the aflertions here advanced both in the 
one cafe and the other, as they thus ftand exprefled in gene- 
ral and indefinite terms. It muft be a very fimple machine 
indeed that, being exhibited to view, may be copied or imi- 
tated without leave of the inventor.. An engine of a compli- 
cated ftructure could not be thus imisasad Again, what 
copy can be produced, made ufe of in public, be infpected, 
and yet no one, without the confent of the author, be able 
to make himfelf mafter of the contents? If by in/peétion, 
indeed, our author means a bare, fuperficial view of the 
printed book, and not a perufal of it, wedeny that fuch copy 
is publickly exhibited in the fame manner as a mechanical 
invention or machine whofe component parts are laid open to 
the eye of the fpeétator ; without which it cannot be imitated, 
Suppofe, for inftance, fo complicated a piece of mechanifm 
as a watch, had been invented at once, and by one man ; 
would any body have known how to imitate fuch a machine 
by looking on the cafe or the dial plate? If you fay the watch 
is not exhibited to view unlefs it be opened and its movement 
expofed and fubjected to examination ; fo we fay muft the 
book too, and be fubmitted to as long and as curious a perufal ; 
in which cafe it muft be a very voluminous and extraordin 
book indeed that might not be fooner imitated than the me- 
chanifm of a watch. It may be faid a man muft have a 
prodigious memory to retain all the fentences in a book : 
but we know not that it is eflential to a book to be too vo- 
luminous for the memory ; nor that all, which may be 
original and worth imitating in a book, may not be ftolen 
from it without our being under the neceflity of remembering 
the words of a fingle period. 


To this we may add, that a machine may, with as much 
propriety, be divided into a doctrinal and mechanical com- 
pofition as a book ; and that fo far is the imitator of the 
former from being under the neceffity of working with the 
ideas of the inventor, that he has no more to do with thofe 
ideas than an amanuen/is has to do with the ideas of his author. 
The inyentor of a machine muft know and confider the na- 
ture of mechanic powers, the frition and other refiftances of 
bodies, and muft form not only a theoretical fyftem of. his 
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defign, but mutt fketch out its feveral parts fo far in idea tliat 
he may lay them down when he pleafes on papery. A ma- 
chine may be inverited and defigned long before it be con- 
ftruéted. The conftruétion is frequently the eafieft part, and 
merely a manual operation. An imttator needs no know- 
ledge of all this ; he has only to follow his draught or mo- 
del. “Fhere are to be found numbers of excellent workmen 
in London, who, fo far from knowing the theory of the ma- 
chines they conftruct, know not even their ufe when they 
have made them. 


In a word, we think the advocates for literary property a 
litte unfortunate, in their infifting fo tenacioufly, and laying 
fo great a firefs, on this pretended difference. It is with 
much greater fuccefs the prefent writer hath undertaken to 
confute what the Enquirer had advanced, refpecting the 
right in queftion having been recognized at common law. 


“ Let us fuppofe, fays he, a literary copy tobe, a per- 
fonal thing, and it will be found to have every quality, b 
which the common law of England hath defined and det. 
cribed this fpecies of property. For it may be acquired. 1. 
By the King’s Prerogative. 2. By Gift. 3. By Sak. 4. By 
theft. 5. Byteftament. 6. By adminiftration.* 


¢ Te may likewife be recovered in the fame manner as an 

other perfonal property : for if any one wrongfully poffeffeth 
himfelf of an author’s copy, he may fue what the law calls a 
mixed action againft him ; that is an action to recover as well 
the thing demanded, as damages again{t the wrong doer for 
the unjuft detention : and we may challenge the oppofers of 
literary property to produce an tnftance where it cannot be 
governed by the eftablifhed rules of law.” 


* The divifion of property into corporeal and incorporeal (fays 
this writer) makes no difficulty in this-cafe. For thongh the fenti- 
ment or doétrine, confidered abftraétedly, is incorporeal and ideal, 
yet, being imprefied in vifible charaéters on the paper, the manu- 
{cript copy is a corporeal fabject. 


The argument drawn by the writer of the Exgusry from the pro- 
pofition that ‘‘ ideas are not fufceptble of property,” may be grant- 
ed without admitting his conciufions. For though ideas confidered 
abftractedly, are not fufceptable of property, yet when impreffed in. 
vifible permanent charaétcrs on paper, they then become as it were 
incorporated, and a literary copy is thereby made the property of the 
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Our author then proceeds to the examination of feveral 
particular cafes, wherein literary property, has come under 
legal confideration ; in-which he makes it appear very clearly 
that the arguments of the moft eminent lawyers, and the 
fenfe even of the legiflature itfelf, are all in favour of the 
author’s exclufive right *. -We fhould: extend this artiele, 
however, to too great alength, fhould we enter upon thefe 
cafes ; we muft, therefore, refer the curious, reader, to the 
pamphlet itfelf ; and proceed. to the fourth article under con- 
fideration ;.«7z. how far the’ eftablifhment of. the: right in 
queftion would be prejudicial to the advancement of letters, 
and of ill, confequence-to authors. = Sonn 


With regard to the latter, the author of the’ #zgziry iti- 
dulges himielf in the following piece of declamation and rail- 
lery. ‘¢ If one was to take ‘into. confideration, fays he,’ aji 
the inconveniencies refulting to authors themfelves from: the 
eftablifhment of this property, ’ they, would be found very nu- 
merous, ‘The profeffion of an author is ‘of aff others the 
leaft profitable +. By the ftudy of antient poets ‘and philofd- 
phers, they eafily contract a contempt for'riches.* Hence en- 
fue a negle&t of domeftic concerns, and diftreffed Circumt- 
ftances. If their works were to becomeé’a property, they 
might be taken in execution for debt. Creditors would ‘ra- 
vifh from dramatic writers their half-formed tragedies, from 
Clergymen their pious difcourfes, ‘the‘fpiritual food of. their 
refpective flocks. A moral eflay mignt ep in difcharge ofa 
debt contracted in a bagnio. “Philofophy, poetry, metaphy- 
fics, hiftory'and divinity, would be taken ih fatisfaction’ for 
ftay-tape, buckram and canvas, or legs of mutton, calfs heads 
and other articles, which ufually corttpofe a ‘taylor’s and 2 
butcher’s bill.” All this is doubrlefs very fpirited and pretty’; 


* The arguments whith the author’ of the’ Enquiry advances on 
this head are in general vague, declamatory and-incenclufive. His 
propofal for ereCting a lixerary court of judicature is evidently un- 
necefiary, and the praétice of foreign nations.in this refpeét little to 
the punpote. : 


+ How is this confiftent with the writer's fappofition that a rich 
jrritated author, might bé as profitable a-client,- as a rich litigidtis 
widow? However tenacious he might be of his literary credit, che 
would certainly care little about this kind of property unlefj he might 
be fuppofed to draw fome part at jeaft of his wealth from that fource. 
When the poverty of authors was a truer jeft than at prefent, their 
property was not worth contending for. The prefent difpute isa 
proof that their profeffion is grown more lucrative, sg 
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but furely the Enquirer forgot that he was here enumerating 


grievances. Is it then a grievance for a man to be enabled to 
pay his debts, with a thing of no value? If he has no | 
property in his works, of what ufe can they be tohim? He 
would make but a poor dinner, as Jeremy fays in the play, 
on the maxims of Epictetus, or his own comments on them. 
If his taylor, his butcher, and his landlord, will take his 
writings for meat, cloths, and lodging, fo far from thinking 
this an inconvenience, we believe there is many a well-mean- 
ing author will be glad to quit feores with them. ‘The pro- 
feffion -of an author might not alfo be fo unprofitable as the 
Enquirer now fuppofes it.. It is, however, a very drole man- 
ner of efpoufing the caufe of poor authors, by endeavouring 
to prove they have no property in their own works, becaufe 
if they had thes might pay their debts with them. But, per- 
haps, this writer thinks it inconvenient for men of fucha - 
philofophical turn to be out of jail. Be this as it may, it is 
clear that this writer miftakes the cafe: he fays, ** If an au- 
thor had been willing to have taken the benefit of the infol- 


vent aét, he would have been guilty of perjury (on the fup- 


pofition of his having an exclufive right to fell his own works) 
if he had not difcovered his manufcripts. His creditors 
might infift on publifhing his familiar letters : for that fpecies 
of compofition is as much a property as any other.” If Mr. 
Enquirer hath not miffed the mark here, either an author, by 
publifhing a book, gives up all the rights he before enjoyed 
in common with the reft of mankind, or elfe all mankind 
muft be fet down for authors. If the familiar letters of one 
man are literary compofitions, fo are thofe of another ; and 
every man, as well as an auther by profeffion, on becoming 
a bankrupt or taking the benefit of an infolvent act, may be 
faid to be perjured in the fame manner, for not giving up 
what fometimes might hang him if he did. But fuch kind 


of arguments are not indeed worth a ferious refutation. 


With refpeé& to the prejudice, which it is pretended the efta- 
blifhment of this contefted right would be of, to the caufe of 
letters in general, nothing of any weight has been offered. 
On the contrary, however, ‘what is advanced by the prefent 
writer in behalf of authors and bookf{ellers is well worthy 
confideration. 


“© ‘What a prejudice, fayshe, would the caufe of Literature 
fuftain, were Writers deprived of the exclufive right to their 
own productions, and of the privilege of transferring them? _ 
Should this determination ever take place, the public muft 
9 never 
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never more expeét works of great length and difficulty, the 
execution of which demand the united contribution of, per- 
haps, more than twenty opulent Bookfellers, who hazard a 
certain fum on the profpe&t of uncertain gain. 





<¢ If an Author cannot maintain an exclufive right to his 
copy, the powers of genius muft languifh, and few will have 
an opportunity of producing thof¢ excellent talents with 
which Nature hath enriched them. Scarce any productions 
will iffue from the prefs, but hafty fugitive pieces, calculated 
to ferve the run of the day, and which will excite as little 
temptation, as they afford opportunity, for piracy. 


<< It were to be wifhed, indeed, that Authors could re- 
ceive the whole profits, or fuftain the whole lofs, arifing from 
the publication of their works; and that Bookfellers were, 
what the word importeth, mere venders of copies. But this, 
however natural and reafonable in fpeculation, cannot, for 
the reafons above affigned, be reduced to pra¢tice. Few Au- 
thors can advance money for a work of ‘any expence, ‘and 
wait their reimburfement by flow returns. Neither have 
they, as formerly, the means of procuring the patronage of 
the Great, but muft approach them through the channel of 
the public. ‘Therefore, if they have not an exclufive pro- 
perty in their works, and confequently” a power of transfer- 
ring fuch right, learning will foon be loft among us; the 
gloom of Gothic ignorance will foon darken the age, and ex- 
tinguifh every beam of fcience.” : 


Having thus endeavoured to give our Readers an impartial 
view of this interefting difpute; it may be gathered from the 
whole, that the exclufive right contended for, is clearly ta 
be afcertained, has been recognized, and may be governed, 
by the known and eftablifhed rules of law: that. it will pro-. 
duce no inconvenience either with regard to the Author or 
the public; but that, on the contrary, todeprive Authors of. 
this right, will be injurious both to the public and them-. 
felves, and in the end, deftructive of literature. We have 
only to hope, therefore, with the prefent ingenious Writer, 
that this right may be judicially eftablifhed, and preferved 


inviolable to lateft pofterity. K | i 
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Conclufion of the Medical Obfervations and Inquiries. See our 
laft, page 104. 


HE twenty-firft article, is a fhort account‘of ‘a mortal 

Fever at Senegal, from Mr. Vage, communicated by 
Dr. Brocklefby. ‘The principal obfervation is, the ill con- 
fequence of bleeding in it, One of two men, nearly of the 
fame habit, and fickening of it at-the fame time, loft fix 
ounces of blood; the other was not bled; in other refpedts 
they were: treated exactly alike; yet the recovery of the firkt 
was protracted to double the term of the other. The experi- 
ment was repeated with the fame event in'two others. This 
fever feems to differ efferitially from moft of our ftationary 
or even epidemic ones, in this ifland. All who were coma- 
tofe, with a:dry furface, died. 


The twenty-fecond, gives the account and cure of a Fiftyla 
in each Tefticle. The cafe is really curious; fince after 
a fuppuration in both the contufed tefticles, the feed ouzed 
from each; the patient, however, thinking himfelf cured at 
the end of fix months, married; but found no fpermatic 
emiffion thro’ the ordinary pafiage in coition, though a great 
increafe of the former difcharge through the fcrotum, and 
attended with pain. ‘The Relator, Mr. Ingham, after the 
ufe of emollient cataplafms for three weeks, opened both fif- 
tulas, diffected off all the indurated parts; extirpated a large 
portion of-the lower part of the Fpididymis, and then heal- 
ing the incifions, the natural functions of the teftes were per- 


feétly reftored. - 


- The twenty-third, fent by Mr. Kirkland, Surgeon at Afh- 

de la Zouch, to Dr. Hunter, contains a curious cafe, the 
fuceefs of which may ferve to introduce an ufeful improve- 
ment in furgery, by the application of thin pieces of fpunge 


after amputation. _ Both the cafe and the method are fenfibly 


and properly exhibited ; but as they employ aboye eight pages, 
we muft refer our readers to the whole; and fhall only ob- 
ferve, that thin flices of fpunge were applied, as foon as di- 
geftton was compleat, over thin layers of dry lint immedi- 
ately covering the wound: by which contrivance, the fpunge 
ambibing the thinner part of the difcharged humour, ‘the re- 
mainder préved too thick to be abforbed into the blood, as 
ufual; and confequently prevented the purulent, colliquative 
fevers, or profufe haemorrhages, which fometimes fucceed 
Jarge amputations. Jn the prefent cafe, the manifeftly puru- 
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jent ftools, and ftill more purulent urine, were entirely alters 
ed by this application; ard all the other very unpromifing 
{fymptoms vanifhing, the patient was cured, 


The twenty-fourth, exhibits an inveterate dropfical cafe, 
communicated by Dr. Alexander Mackenzie. This was 
cured, after feveral ineffectual medicines, and three tappings, 
chiefly by a fpontaneous vomiting of above fifty pints of fe- 
tid dirty water, with extraordinary explofions of wind als 
moft every minute, for twenty-four hours. The patient is 
affirmed to have recovered his health, and his natural plight 
entitely ; and to have died fifteen months after of a frenzy, 
from a violent fit of paffion, and a fmall cofitufion of thé 
head. 


The twenty-fifth relates a moft remarkable feparation of a 
large part of the thigh-bone, which was fent to the Society, 
with the account, by Dr. Mackenzie. It was feven inches 
and a half in length, and feparated folely by the oeconomy 
of Nature, in about three years after a blow received on 
the thigh ; Nature alfo fubftituting a callus fo equivalent, 
that this thigh is as firm as the other, and the halt im the 
man’s walking, fo little as to be fcartely perceptible. Dr. 
Mackenzie’s reflection on the whole, including another, 
fomewhat fimilar, tafe, is fo fenfible, and fo very humane, 
that we could not prevail on ourfelves to omit it. 


‘¢ On the whole, fayshe, itis obvious the cure was all the 
work of nature andtime; and may not it ferve as acaution to 
Surgeons, not to be too precipitate in atputating limbs? I 
have myfelf, by beftowing time and care, faved many limbs 
that were condemned, particularly in the year 1740: I then 
living in Virginia, was called by Chriftopher Robinfon, Efq; 
of Middlefex county, to amputate, or be prefent at the 
amputation of a leg above the knee, of a Negroe boy of 
twelve years old: upon dilating a fmall gleeting hole about 
three inches above the knee, on the outfide of the thigh; 
and introducing a jointed or fcrew probe, I found the 
bone carious to fuch a height, and withal the patient fo ema- 
ciated with the tedious difcharge, and a heétic fever, that I. 
difluaded attempting the operation, but had the Negroe fent 
to Colonel Samuel Buckner’s houfe in Gloucefter county, 
where I lodged; and by different methods of exfoliating ; 
proper internal medicines, but, above all, by a nourifhing 
good dict, and eighteen months. affiduous care, I faved the 
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Jeg and life of my patient, fent him home found and well, 
and left him eight years after, avery {tout ftrong man, with- 
out any degree of lamenefs.” 


An account of a difeafed Tibia, by Dr. Hunter, is annexed 
to the preceding article ; and good engravings of the bones in 
both cafes, and of the Callus in the laft, are added at the end 
of thevolume. In this laft the middle part of the native ori- 
ginal Tibia, being deprived of all circulation, loft its connec- 
tion with the Perio/feum, and was gradually loofened from 
both its living extremities, which produced aCallus, extend- 
ing from one to the other, giving firmnefs and inflexibilit 
to the part, and fhooting in form of a tube, fo inclofed the 
exfoliated, or loofened, part, that though quite loofe, it 
could not be feparated. Dr. Hunter fubfcribing here, in ge- 
neral, to the precept which Dr. Mackenzie drew from the 
former inftance, thinks the prefent one feems alfo to prove, 
that Art may fometimes cure a difeafe which would get the 
better of Nature; whence, in Surgery, as in Phyfic, there 
will always be a field for the exercife of Judgment. 


The twenty-fixth article is a letter from Mr. Matthew Tur- 
ner, Surgeon, to Dr. Fothergill, on the cure of Afcarides by 
tobacco fumes in form of glyfter. This laft expreffion is ra- 
ther improper, as g/y/ter implies the injection of a manifeft 
liquid: but the application or immiffion of any vapour, is 
termed a fumigation, this being fo immitted thro’ the anus b 
means of a tube directed by Heifter. “The A/fcarides were dif 
charged in great numbers ; amd there is no doubt but it ma 
often prove a remedy in fuch cafes, in {trong fubjects, fuch as 
the prefent feemstohave been. ‘Thefe fumes have often been 
received in America, in obftinate conftipations from the D 
Belly-ach, and not without effect; though fome tender fub- 
jects have fuffered a temporary convulfion from them. 


The twenty-feventh is an account of the great benefit of 
Blifters, applied to the region of the Os Sacrum, in inconti- 
nence of Urine, and Palfies of the lower extremities : by Dr. 
Dickfon. "The Doétor was confiderably induced to this appli- 
cation from reflecting, that moft of the nerves that go to the 
bladder, pafs through the Foramina or perforations of the os 
facrum. He gives the Society three inftances of its fuccefs in 
his own patients, and a fourth in a letter to himfelf, from 
Mr, Wolfley, Surgeon and Man-midwife. 


The twenty-eighth exaibits an uncommon cafe of the fepa- 
ration of the Offa pubis ; by a Phyfician in the country, commu- 
nicated 
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nicated by Dr. Hunter. All the complaints of this Pa- 
tient, who died about the eleventh day after delivery, are ex- 
actly detailed in about twelve pages: to which fome curious 
anatomical remarks onthe Symphy/is, or clofe union of thefe 
bones, commonly confidered as one, are fubjoined by Dr, 
Hunter. 


The twenty-ninth is employed in feveral obfervations on 
a diflocated Shoulder, which: could not be reduced; fhew- 
ing the obftacles to its reduction, together with fome ge- 
neral remarks on the diflocations of this part: by Mr. 
Henry Thompfon, Surgeon to the London Hofpital.. The 
appearances in this cafe, on diflection, and on a fubfequent 
one included in this article, are accurately defcribed; and 
it appears, that in both of them there was fome fracture 
of the bone and its capfula, the capfular ligament being 
compleatly torn off in the firft. ‘The whole concludes with 
fome practical remarks, to which we refer our chirurgical 
Readers, 


The thirtieth, inculcates a new method of treating an Aneu- 
rifm, in an extract of a letter from Mr. Lambert, Surgeon 
at Newcaftle upon Tyne, to Dr. Hunter.. This well con- 
ceived and ingenioufly applied method was happily executed, 
by pafling a fteel pin, one 4th of an inch long, through the lips 
of the wounded artery, and then fecuring it, as in the operation 
for a hare-lip, by twifting a thread round it. The operation 
was performed June 15, and the Patient difmifled perfectly 
well July 19 following; the pulfe of that arm remaining 
nearly as ftrong as in the former. ‘The method is related 
with perfpicuity and concifenefs; and the article is con- 
cluded by a proper query on the further extending of this 
operation, fo as to prevent fome, otherwife inevitable, am- 
putations. 


The next article, is from Mr. Triquet, Surgeon of 
the Guards, and may be confidered as if it had been an- 
nexed to many preceding ones, on the preat efficacy of the 
Sublimate Solution, and of the Sarfaparilla. The phage- 


denic ulcer cured by them, is attributed to a fcorbutic habit 
of body. 


In the thirty-fecond, Mr. Bard a Surgeon at New-York, 
informs us of an extraordinary extra-uterine Fetus; ina letter 
to Dr. Fothergill. It was extracted in the mother’s life time, 
who has fuckled a healthy child fince the opening of the tu- 
mour, and the healing of the wound through which it was 
N 2 extracted. 
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extra&ted. Extra-uterine Foetufes are much oftener extra&ted 
from dead than living bodies; a fimilar cafe occured to Mr. 
Marfhal of Louth in Lincolnfhire, about twenty years ago. . 


The thirty-third gives an account of a new method of re- 
ducing [diflocated] Shoulders: communicated to Dr. Hunter, 
by Mr. Charles White, Surgeon to the Manchefter Infirmary. 
It may deferve the perufal of Surgeons, as it contains three 
fuccetsful inftances of this manner of reducing this difloca- 
tion; which was chiefly effected by drawing the Patient up 
by the diflocated arm, and letting the extenfion be made, in 
a great meafure, by the weight of his depending body. The 
moft recent diflocation was of a fortnight’s ftanding, the old- 
eft, of three months. 


The thirty-fourth relates the fuccefsful treatment of a Lock- 
ed Jaw, fuppofed to have been occafioned by a wound in the 
finger. It comes from the Surgeon juft named. After an 
amputation of the firft joint of the finger, the cure was etfect- 
ed chiefly by Opium and the warm Bath; the Patient having 
taken in about five weeks, three hundred and feventeen grains 
of Opium, befides feveral draughts with liquid Laudanum, 
and Syrup of Poppies. Mr. White candidly acknowleges, it 
was the recital of two cafes in the firft volume of this work, 
which directed him to purfue this eficacious method: feveral 
cafes of locked jaws have occurred in that town and its vici- 
nage, within twenty years paft; all which proved fatal. 
This fingle circumftance evinces the great utility of the pre- 
fent Medical Society. 


The thirty-fifth, is another fhort cafe, communicated by 
Dr. Dickfon, and confirming the efficacy of a Blifter to the re- 
gion of the Os Sacrum. ‘This happened to a man of twenty-fix, 
after a ftrain; and in all thefe fuccefsful cafes the Blifter did 


not only cover all the region of the bone, but was extended 
from fide to fide. 


The thirty-fixth and laft article, contains farther Obferva- 
tions on a particular fpecies of Aneurifm, by Dr. Hunter. This 
refers to what he had publifhed in the firft volume, on the fame . 
fpecies of it, which he does not recolle& to have been men- 
tioned by any Author, viz. that fpecies of it, in which there 
isa direct and immediate communication between the wound- 
ed vein and artery ; and which, he judicioufly infers, fhould 
not be fubjected to chirurgical operation. “Twovery remark- 


' able cafes are given in fupport of this judgment, the fubjec 
‘ of the laft being a Servant now belonging to the Middlefex 


Hofpital. 
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Hofpital. The article is very curious and critical on the oc- 
cafion; and concludes with three pertinent queries; on the 
caufes of the various appearances in thefe Aneurifms, and 
the Doétor’s very probable rationale of them. 


Thus have we given the moft comprehenfive fynepfis 
of the fubjeéts of this valuable work, the continuation 
of which the preface encourages us to hope for. We 
had premifed, that Gentlemen of the medical profeffions 
could fcarcely acquiefce in the largeft abftract, which our at- 
tention. to many other performances would allow us to make. 
But we imagine our Readers in general would be diflatisfied- 
with a lefs circumftantial information of the fubftance of the 
different articles than this we have prefented them. 


We muft not omit, that three good plates, containing 
feveral figures, are annexed to this volume; and that the 
preface informs us, the authors do not chufe to condemn 
the cicuta, fo highly recommended by Dr. Storck, until it has 
been tried here under every poffible advantage. K 


The Shipwreck. A Poem. Inthree Cantos. By aSailor. 4to. 
ss. Millar, : 





T has been frequently obferved, that true genius will fur- 

mount every obftacle which oppofes its exertion. The 
very poetical and interefting performance before us, is a ftrik- 
ing proof of this obfervation. How unfavourable foever the 
fituation of a Seaman may be thought to the Poet, certain it 
is the two characters are not incompatible: for none but an 
able Sailor could give fo didactic an account, and fo accurate 
a defcription of the voyage and cataftrophe here related; and 
none but a particular favourite of the Mufes could have em- 
bellifhed both with equal harmony of numbers and ftrength 
of imagery. 


Unlefs we are to attribute alfo a variety of affecting cir- 
cumftances to the power of imagination, our nautical Poet 
appears to have been pofleffed of no inconfiderable fhare- of 
fortitude, to poffefs, under fuch circumftances, fo tenacious 
a memory, if, as we conclude from fome parts of the peem, 


and particularly from his motto*, he was perfonally aboard, 


and. fhipwrecked by the ftorm he {o poetically defcribes. 





- quaque ipfe miferrima vidi 
lt quorum pars magna fui, 
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108 


The main fubjec&t of the poem is the lofs of the fhip Bri- 
tannia, amerchant-man, bound from Alexandria to Venice, 
which touched at the ifland of Candia, whence proceeding 
on her voyage, fhe met with a violent fform, that drove her 
on the coafts of Greece, where fhe fuffercd fhipwreck near 
Cape Colonne; three only of the crew being left alive. 


After a proper, and not unpoctical, introduction, the Au- 
thor begins his re!ation with a general intimation of his fub- 
ject, and a comparative defcription of the ifland of Candia, 
wherein he expatiates on the difference between its prefent 
{tate and that of ancient Crete. 

Thefe eyes have feen, while famifh’d babes complain, 
The barren {oii a fev’nth year wll’d in vain: 
No lovely Helens grace the wretched fhore, 
Or Cythereas rival Gods adore : ¥ 
No fair Venelopes attract the eye, 
For whom contending Kings were proud to die : 
No blooming cheeks, that fhame the rofy morn, 
Or fnowy breatt the favid nymphs adorn, 
Dim would thofe charms, fo fam’d in Grecian lore, 
Appear, tran{ported to Britannia’s fhore. 


The fhip, putting to fea from the port of Candia, the Poet 
takes an opportunity of making feveral beautiful marine de- 
fcriptions, fuch as the profpeét of the fhore, a fhoal of dol- 
phins, a water-fpout, the method of taking an azimuth, 
working the fhip, &c. 


In the fecond canto, the fhip having cleared the land, the 
ftorm begins, and with it the confultations of the pilots, and 
operations of the feamen ; all which the Poet has defcribed 
with an amazing minutenefs, and has found means to reduce 
the feveral technical terms of the marine into fmooth and 
harmonious numbers. Homer has been admired, by fome, 
for reducing a catalogue of fhips into tolerably flowing verfe ; 
but who, excepta poetical Sailor, the nurfling of Apollo, 
educated by Neptune, would ever have thought of. verfifying 
his own fea-language? what other Poet would ever have 
dreamt of reef-tackles, hall-yards, clue-garnets, bunt-lines, 
lafhings, Jannyards, and fifty other terms equally obnoxious 
to the foft fing-fong of modern Poetafters ? 


The following lines, taken from among many others of 
the fame. kind, may ferve to fhew how fuccefsfully our Poet 
has ventured out of the common road, toexcel in his own: 


The main fail, by the fquall fo lately rent, 
In ftreaming pendants flying, is unbent ; 
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With brails refix’d, another foon prepared, 
Afcending f{preads along beneath the yard : 

To each yard arm, the head-rope they extend, 
And foon the earings and the robands bend. 
That tafk difpatch’d, they firft the braces flack, 
Then, to the chefitree, bring aboard the tack : 
And, while the lee-clue garnet’s lower’d away, 
Taught aft the fhee:, they tally, and belay. 


If fome of our Readers fhould find in this defcription too 
much of the Sailor, they cannot fail of being pleafed with 
the following, wherein they will find no lefs of the Poet. 
After taking a curfory notice of the moft remarkable coun- 
tries of Greece, he proceeds to the following defcription of 


Parnaffus. 


Contiguous here, with hallow’d woods o’erfpread 
Renown’'d Parnaffus rears its honour’d head : 
There roies bloffom in eternal {pring, 

And ftrains celeftial, feather’d warblers fing ; 
Apollo, here, beftows th’ unfading wreath, 
Here Zephyrs aromatic odours breathe ; 
They o’er Caftalian plains diffufe perfume, 
Where o’er the vales perennial laurels bloom. 
Here with immortal harps the facred nine 
Exalt to extacy their fongs divine ; 

In vocal melody their notes decay, 

And melt, to fofteft love, the dying lay. 
Their numbers every mental ftorm controul, 
And lull to harmony th’ afflicted foul ; 

With heavenly balm, the tortur’d breaft compofe, 
And footh the agony of latent woes. 

The verdant fhades that Helicon furround, 
On rofy gales, fpraphic tunes refound : 
Perpetual fummers crown the happy hours, 
Sweet as the breath that fans Elyfian flowers ; 
Here pleafure dances in an endlefs round, 
And love and joy ineffable abound. 

Adieu, ye flow'ry vales, and fragrant fcenes, 
Delighttul bow’rs, and ever-vernal greens ! 
Ye winds that o’er AGnian vallies blow, 

Ye lucid ftreams that round Pieria flow : 

Ye virgin-daughters of the Sun, who dwel] 
In bleft Beeotian realms, a long farewel ! 
From happy realms reluctant now I go, 

To raging elements, and {cenes of woe. 


Our Poet wifhes for the powers of a Maro, to defcribe the 
horrors of the raging feas, and the fate of thofe, 
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Whe, on the verge of death, in vain deplore 
Impervious dangers on a lee-ward fhore. 


¢ 


Yet many of his deferiptions are, in our opinion, not at 
all inferior to any thing of the kind we meet with in the 
fEneid; many paffages in the third and fifth books of which, 
we conceive, neverthelefs, our Author has had in view. They 
have not fuffered, however, by his imitation; and his Pilot 
appears to much greater advantage than the Palinurus of 
Virgil. ' 


The fplittin ng of the Ship on the Rocks is thus reprefented 
in glowing and lively colours. 


Lifted on gath’ring billows, up fhe flies, 
Her fhatter’d top half-buried in the fkies ; 

Borne o'er a latent reef, the hull impends, 

Then thund’ring on the marble crags defeends : 

Down on the vale of death, with horrid cries, 

The fated wretches, trembling, caft their eyes, 

Loft to all hope, when Io! a fecond frock 

Bilges the iplitting veffel on the rock ; 

Her groaning bulk the dire concuffion feels, 

Ani with up-heaving floods fhe nods and reels ; 

| Repeated ftrokes her crafhing ribs divide, 

i She loofens, parts, and fpreads in ruins o’er the tide. 





Nor is the Poet’s talent confined to the defcription of ina- 
nimate fcenes ; 3 he relates and bewails the untimely fate of his 
companions, in the moft animated and pathetic ftrains. The 
clofe of the Pilot’s addrefs to the fea-men, in the time of their 
greateft danger, is noble and philofophical. After having 
given them fuch orders as were neceflary in their diftrefsful 
jituation, he proceeds : 


Tho’ great the danger, and the tafk fevere, 
Yet bow not to the tyranny of fear ; 

If once that flavifh yoke your fouls fubdue, 
Adie1 to hope! to life itfelf adieu ! 

No more remains, but now prepare to veer, 
‘I'wo {kilful helm’s-men on the poop to fleer. 
And thou Erernar Pcw’e! whofe fovereign fway, 
The raging florms, and roaring feas obey ! 
On thy fupreme affiftance we rely, 

‘Thy mercy fupplicate, if doem’d to die: 

To thy unerring will fubmiffive traf, 

With whom, ‘* Whatever is, is ever juft,” 


It is impoffible to vead the circumftantial, account of the 


"unfortunate end of the fhip’ s Crews without being a: Fe 
ecte 
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feéted by the tale, and charmed with the manner of the rela- 
tion. But we have not room for all the quotations with 
which we could entertain our Readers. We cannot refift 
the temptation, however, of copying the following lines, 
which end the poem, 


Rous’d by the tempeft, and the bluft’ring night, 

A troop of Grecians mount Colonne’s height ; 
When, gazing down with horrour on the flood, 
Full to their view, a fcene of ruin ftood ; 

The furf with mangled bodies cover’d o’er, 

And thofe yet breathing on the fea-beat fhore : 

Tho’ loit to fcience and the nobler arts, 

Yet Nature’s lore inform’d their fimple hearts : 
Strait down the vale their haftening fteps they bend, 
The wretched fufferers, helpful to attend. 

Three ftill alive, in mournful plight, they find, 
Benumb’d and fhiv'ring, on a rack reclin’d : 

‘Th’ afected natives, touch’d with gen’rous pain, 
The feeble feamen in their arms futtain ; 

With pitying fighs, their helplefs lot deplore, 

And lead them trembling, from the fatal fhore. 


We have only to add, that the ingenious Author of this 
performance, whofe name is Falconer, has infcribed it to the 
Duke of York, and has prefixed a Chart of the Ship’s way, 
and a fe€tion of the Ship itfelf, in order tq render this curious 


poem compleatly intelligible. 
K-n-k 





A Courfe of Leétures on Elocution: Together with Two Differta- 
tions on Language; and fome other Traéts relative to thofe 
Subjects. By ‘Thomas Sheridan, A.M. 4to. ros. 6d. 
fewed. Dodfley, Henderfon, &c. 


AVING, more than once, had occafion to declare our 

fentiments concerning the writings of Mr. Sheridan, 
and the ufefulnefs of that plan which he profecutes with fo 
much affiduity ; we fhall, without any farther tntroduction, 
proceed to lay before our Readers an account of what is con- 
tained in the Lectures now before us. ‘The general fatisfac- 
tion they gave when they were delivered, isa Sree. peeing 
tion that they will meet with a favourable reception from the 
public; the fubjects of them are both ufeful and entertaining, 
and the Author’s abilities well known. 


We 
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. Weare forry, however, to find Mr. Sheridan ftill expreff- 
ing himfelf in the moft extravagant terms concerning the 
powers of ORATORY. A very moderate acquaintance with 
mankind, we imagine, would be fufficient to convince any 
perfon, that fuch romantic {trains only ferve to expofe an 
Author to the ridicule of difcerning Readers. ° 


In his introductory Difcourfe, our Lecturer, fets out with 
obferving, that there has been no maxim more frequently in- 
culcated, or more generally aflented to, than that human Na- 
ture, ought to be the chief ftudy of human kind; and yet, 
of all fubjefts, about which the bufy mind of man has been 
employed, it is that, he fays, which has been leaft attended 
to; or withregard to which, the feweft difcoveries have been 


made, founded upon any certain knowlege. 


<¢ Js it not amazing toreflect, continues he, that from the 
creation of the world, there was no part of the human mind 
clearly delineated, till within the laft fixty years? When 
Mr. Locke arofe, to give us a juft view of one part of our 
internal frame, the Underflanding, upon principles of philofo- 
phy founded on reafon and experience.” 


He obferves, that little or no benefit in point of practice, 
has refulted from a difplay in theory, of the only part of the 
human mind which has hitherto been laid open with accuracy, 
upon principles of true philofophy. The reafon he affigns 
for this is, the neglect of ftudying our mother-tongue ; and 
nothing effectual, he fays, can be done in this ftudy, with- 
out making it a diftiné& branch of education, and encourag- 
ing proper Mafters to follow it as their fole employment, in 
the fame way as the feveral Mafters in the other branches do. 


«¢ But ftill, continues he, there are two other parts of the 
human mind, with regard to which the world is at this day 
as much in the dark, as they were with refpect to the whole, 
previous to the publication of Mr. Locke’s Effay: the one, 
the feat of the paffions; for which we have no name as ex- 

.ifting inthe mind, unphilofophically referring it to the organ 
of fenfation, the heart: the other, the feat of the fancy; 
which is called the imagination. 


“© Upon a right regulation of thefe parts of the mind, and 
the faculties belonging to them, all that is noble and praife- 
worthy, all that is elegant and delightful, in man, confidered 
as a focial Being, chiefly depends. - Yet fo far are we from 
having any juft view prefented to us of thofe important parts 
of ourinternal frame; or any well-founded knowlege of the 
principles 
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principles by which the faculties belonging to them ought to 
be regulated ; that every day we fee fome new hypothelis ad- 
vanced upon that fubject, defigned to overturn all that went 
before, and laying in the fame claim, which all that preceded 
it had done, that of being the only right one. 


“ ——— It will be allowed by all perfons of reflection, that 
there is no fpeculative point more ardently to be wifhed for, 
than to have it in our power to contemplate thofe parts of the 
human mind which are ftill concealed from us, or falfly view- 
ed through the mifts of error, with the fame clear fatisfaction 
that we find in examining Mr. Locke’s view of the Under- 
ftanding. But, at the fame time, if the means were pointed 
out, of rendering both thefe views practically ufeful, by 
fhewing how a general fpirit of good fenfe, and clearnefs of 
reafon, might be propagated thro’ the natives of this coun- 
try; by fhewing how the paffions hurtful or dangerous to 
fociety may be fuppreffed, and thofe of the nobler and focial 
kind, calculated to promote the general good, may be brought 
forward, invigorated, and carried into due exertion; by 
fhewing how the powers of the imagination may be fo regu- 
lated as to diffufe a general good tafte thro’ the nation; a 
point effentially neceflary to promote fome of the nobleft ends 
that can be anfwered by the two other powers, thofe I mean 
of arefined underftanding, and delicate fenfibility : it muft be 
allowed, that the execution of fuch a plan would tend more 
to the real benefit of this realm, than all the uninfpired books 
that have been written from the creation of the world to this 
hour.” 


Undoubtedly ; nay, Mr. Sheridan might have faid, more 
than all the 1nsprReD books that have been written from the 
creation of the world to this hour.—It is difficult to deter- 
mine, whether vanity or abfurdity is moft confpicuous in 
what he advances on this head. ‘To fuppofe, that the pa/- 
fons hurtful or dangerous to feciety may be fuppreffed, and that 
thofe of the nobler and focial kind may be brought forward, in- 
vigorated, and carried into due exertion, by any thing that lan- 
guage or Oratory can perform, while human nature continues 
in its prefent circumftances, is, certainly, one of the wildeft 


notions that can poffibly enter into the thoughts of the wildeft 
enthufiaft. : 


What he fays concerning thofe two other important parts 
of our internal frame, with regard to which the world is at 
this day, as much in the dark, as they were with refpec& to 
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the whole, previous to the publication of Mr. Locke’s Effay, 
is, to us, perfectly unintelligible. It is natural to afk—has 
Mr. Sheridan difcovered any new faculties in the human mind ? 
Is a right regulation of the /eat of the paffions, of more im- 
portance than a right regulation of the paffions themfelves?. 
Axe there any peculiar faculties belonging to the feat of the 
pailions, and the feat of the fancy? Have the writings of 
Butler, Hutchefon, Smith, Hume, &c. left us as much in 
the dark, with regard to the paffions and imagination, as man- 
kind were with regard to the underflanding, before the publi- 
cation of Mr. Locke’s Effay ? 


<< But it wil! be faid, continues our Author, how, or from 
whom is this to be expected? Are not thefe the very points 
about which the moft eminent of our Writers have employed 
their labours, hitherto to little purpofe? Have not thefe been 
the chief objects in the works of our moft celebrated Divines, 
Moralifts, and Metaphyficians, Critics, Writers of Effays, 
é&c. and have we any reafon to believe that this age will pro- 
duce writings in thofe feveral ways fuperior to what hath ht- 
therto appeared? Such are the queftions likely to be afked by 
thofe whofe minds have been narrowed by an early falfe bias 
given to us in our fy{tem of education, and afterwards conti- 
nued through hfe? I mean that extravagant idea entertained 
of the power of writing, far beyond what in its nature itcan 
ever attain. But fuppofe it be afferted, that thts is the very 
caufe of the failure, in the attempts made by fo many men of 
diftinguifhed abilities to reform mankind. Suppofe it be af- 
ferted, that they have all ufed an inftrument, which in its 
very conftruction was incapable of accomplifhmg the work 
they were about. In fhort, that fome of our greateft men 
have been trying to do that with the pen, which can only be 
performed by the tongue; to produce effects by the dead 
fetter, which can never be produced but by the living voice, 
with jts accompaniments. ‘This is no longer a mere afler- 
tion; it is no longer problematical. It has been demon- 
ftrated to the entire fatisfaction of fome of the wifeft heads 
in thefe realms: and Readers of but moderate difcernment, 
will find it fully proved in the fixth and feventh Ledctures, on 


‘Tones and Geftures; and in the two following Diflertions 
on Language. 





‘¢ But that the bulk of my Readers may not enter upon the 
difcuffion of this point, with all their prejudices about them, 
they are defired to reflect, that language is the great inftru- 
ment by which all the faculties of the mind are brought-for- 
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ward, moulded, polifhed, and exerted: and that we have in 
ufe two kinds of language; the fpoken, and the written. 
The one, the gift of God; the other, the invention of man. 
Which of thefe two.is moft likely to be adapted to its end, 
that of giving the human mind its proper fhape, and enabling 
it to difplay all its faculties in perfection ? 


“< If they want to judge by effects produced in our own 
times, how far the one language has the advantage over the 
other, let them only refle&t on a recent inftance of a late mi- 
nifter, who by the mere force of EER the language 
beftowed by the Deity on human kind, as far as he could 
carry it by his own pains, raifed himfelf to the fole direction 
of affairs in this country: and not only fo, but the powers 
of his living voice fhook diftant thrones, and made the ex- 
tremities of the earth to tremble. When it is well known 
that had the fame fentiments been delivered in the language 
of men; had they been fent out into the world in a pam- 
' phlet ; they would probably have produced lefs effeéts upon 
the minds of a few readers, than thofe of fome hireling 
writers. And we have many flagrant inftances in our Me- 
thodift preachers, of the power which words acquire, even 
the words of fools and mad men, when forcibly uttered by 
the living voice. And if the language of nature be pofleffed 
of fuch power, in its prefent neglected and uncultivated ftate, 
how immenfe mutt be its force, were it carried to the fame 
degree of perfection, that it was amongft the antient Greeks 
and Romans ?” 


How immenfe indeed! it muft certainly fhake the foun- 
dations of the earth, and make the very pillars of Heaven 
to tremble. 


Had the Greeks or Romans been bleft with the light of 
revelation ; had they been poffefled of fuch a religion, and 
fuch a conftitution as ours, together with fome difcoveries 
which time has produced ; they would, Mr. Sheridan fays, 
have carried all the powers belonging to human nature to the 
utmoft degree of perfection ; and the ftate of fociety amongft 
them would have approached as nearly to that blifsful ftate, 
to which we are taught to look forwards, a fellowfhip with 
angels, as the boundaries of the two worlds would permit. 
And would not this neceflarily be qur cafe, were we poflelled 
of thofe articles, in which the Greeks and Romans confef- 
fedly excelled us? We want only their Arts added ‘to our 
Sciences. Now they had no arts whatfoever, we are told, in 
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which they excelled us, that did not take their rife, either 
immediately, or confequentially, from the pains beftowed 
upon the culture of the language of nature, the livin 
{peech.—What is there wanting then amongft us, but to 
apply ourfelves with induftry to the fame means, in order to 
attain the fame ends. 


<¢ | know there are few, continués our Author, capable 
of tracing a {peculation of this fort, thro’ all its fteps, fo as 
to perceive the juftnefs of the deduction. But I am now 
little folicitous about what judgment fhall be paft upon the 
theory, fince the time is approaching of trying it experimen- 
tally. A few fenfible effects produced from practice, will 
carry more conviction to the bulk of mankind, than a thou- 
fand {peculative arguments. It is with true fatisfaction of 
heart I hail the approaching day, when all that I have ad- 
vanced upon this fubject, will be put to that teft.” 


Happy, thrice happy Britain! what a glorious day begins 
to dawn upon thee! All thy fons are to have their under- 
ftandings enlightened, their taftes refined, their hurtful paf- 
fions fuppreffed, and all the nobler principles of their nature 
invigorated, and carried into due exertion. ‘The giant Cor- 
ruption, with his hundred hands, is to be banifhed from 
this realm of freedom, the fetters of that tyrant Custom to 
be broken, and the bonds of prejudice to be fnapped afunder : 
thy Senators, happy country ! thy Minifters of religion too, 
are all to become Orartors ; the ambiguity and obfcurity 
of thy laws is to give way to clearnefs and precifion ; thy 
language is to be refined, and eftablifhed on fo folid a foun- 
dation, that time fhall no more prevail againft it, than it has 
againft the languages of Greece and Rome ; thy Miltons 
and thy Shakefpears fhall not perifh, but with Homer and 
Virgil, in the general diflolution of the world ; in a word, 
thou art to be raifed to fuch heights of knowledge, virtue, 
and happinefs, as no other country ever reached, and th 
condition is to approach as nearly to that blifsful ftate, to 
which we are taught to look forwards, as the boundaries of 
the two worlds will permit. 


What honours are due to that godlike man, from whom 
fuch important bleffings are to flow upon us ! How little, and 
infignificant, do all the Legiflators and Orators, nay, we 
had almoft.faid, the Prophets and Apoftles of former days, 
appear, when compared with him! But our language, in 
its prefent neglected and uncultivated ftate, is not worthy “ 
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be employed in celebrating his praifes ; we muft therefore 
content ourfelves with filent admiration. 


We now proceed to the Lectures themfelves, which are 
really ingenious, inftru€tive and entertaining.—In the firft 
Lecture, Mr. Sheridan fets out with obferving, that a ge- 
neral inability to read, or fpeak, with propriety and grace in 
public, runs thro’ the natives of the Britifh dominions ; that 
it fhews itfelf in our Senates and Churches, on the bench 
and at the bar. 


There cannot be a better clue, we are told, to guide us 
to the fource of this general deficiency, than a due attention 
to the following obfervation, viz. that there are few perfons, 
who, in private company, do not deliver their fentiments 
with propriety and force in their: manner, whenever they 
fpeak in earneft.—Here, therefore, is ‘a fure ftandard fixed 
for propriety and force in public fpeaking, which is, only 
to make ufe of the fame manner in the one, as in the other, 
And this, men certainly would do, if left to themfelves ; and 
if early pains were not taken, to fubftitute an artificial me- 
thod, in the room of that which is natural. 


“© Here then, continues our Author, is to be found the 
true fource of the bad manner of reading and {peaking in 
public, that fo generally prevails ; which is, that we are 
taught to read in a different way, with different tones and 
cadences, from thofe which we ufe in {peaking ; and this 
artificial manner is ufed inftead of the natural one, in al} 
recitals and repetitions at fchool, as well as in reading. 


<¢ Till therefore a way fhall be found out to countera¢t for 
the prefent, and deftroy hereafter, the bad cuftom which has 
given rife to this unnatural manner of reading and {peaking, 
we fhall in vain hope, for the many excellent effects, which 
might be produced by good elocution, inacountry, where 
there is fuch an abfolute neceffity for it, to the fupport of our 
conftitution, both in church and ftate. 


«¢ T fhall therefore confider, in the firft place, how the 
power of this cuftom may be counteracted, for the immediate 
relief of fuch as are labouring under the effeéts of its bad in- 
fluence ; and afterwards fhew how it may be wholly fubver- 
ted ; fo that the rifing, and future generations may no long- 
er be tainted by it. As the firft of thefe is the point in which 
my hearers are more immediately concerned, I fhall chiefly 


in the prefent courfe dwell upon that,” 
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The purpofes which may be anfwered by reading, Mr, 
Sheridan obferves, are chiefly three ; viz. the acquifition of 
knowledge ; the affifting the memory to treafure up this 
knowledge ; and the communicating it toothers. The firft 
two may be done by filent reading ; the laft, requires reading 
aloud. This leads him to examine how far the art of writing, 
(under which head he includes printing) is in its prefent 
{tate fitted to anfwer the feveral purpofes, and how far, and 
in what refpeéts it is deficient. 


To prove that our written language is by no means calcu- 
lated to anfwer the third purpofe, of reading aloud to others, 
he fhews, that it contains no vifible marks, of articles, . 
which are the moft important of all others, to a juft delivery. 
A juft delivery, he tells us, confifts in a diftinét articulation 
of words, pronounced in proper tones, fuitably varied to the 
fenfe, and the emotions of the mind ; with due obfervation 
of accent ; of emphafis, in its feveral gradations ; of refts 
or paufes of the voice, in proper places and well meafured 
degrees of time ; and the whole accompanied with expreffive 
looks, and fignificant gefture. Now of all thefe ingredients, 
not one of which can be fpared from a good delivery, there 
are but two, he obferves, that are at all regarded in the art 
of writing ; and thofe are, articulate founds or words, which 
are marked by letters ; and ftops, or paufes of the voice, 
which are marked by little figures or tittles. 


But with refpe& to the other articles of tones, accent, em- 
phafis and gefture, there are no vifible marks to ferve as 
guides in thefe. And as’ thefe latter muft be allowed to be 
the fources, of every thing which is pleafurable, or forcible 
in delivery; and to contain in them, all the powers of 
ftrongly impreffing the mind, captivating the fancy, roufing 
the paffions, and delighting the ear ; it mutt alfo be allowed, 
we are told, that the moft effential articles to a good delivery, 
have been wholly left out of the graphic art. 


‘¢ That the great difficulty, fays our Author, of reading 
with propriety, and in fuitably varied tones and cadences, 
arifes from the want of fufficient figns and marks, in the art 
of writing, to point them out ; and were there but a fuffici- 
ent number of thofe marks, reading juftly at fight, might 
be rendered almoft as eafy and as certain, as finging at fight, 
is a matter which might unqueftionably be proved, were it to 
be attended by any advantage. But as that would be merely 
a fpeculative point, inafmuch as there is little likelihood that 
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any change will be made in the art of writing, it will be 
more immediately to the purpofe, to enquire how the art of 
reading may be improved, whilft that of writimg continues in 
its prefent ftate.” 


Mr. Sheridan’ now proceeds to lay open the more general 
fource of that impropriety and badnefs of reading which is fo 
prevalent ; and obferves that, befide the ignorance of mafters, 
who. teach the firft rudiments of reading, ‘and the want of 
fkill, or the negligence in that article, of thofe who teach 
the learned languages, &c. there is one fundamental error, 
in the method univerfally ufed in teaching to read, which at 
firft gives a wrong bias, and leads us ever after blindfold 
from the right path, under the conduct of a falfe guide. 


He obferves, that Mafters, in order to give what they call 
proper tones to their pupils in readirig, have annexed artificial 
tones to the ftops, which ‘no way correfpond to’ thofe which 
are ufed.in difcoutfe ; and which may juftly be called the 
reading tones, in oppofition to thofe of the {peaking kind. 


- 8¢ Of thefe tones, fays he, in general there are but two 
ufed ; one, which marks that the fenfe is not compleated ; 
another, which fhews that the fenfe is clofed. For they have 
not even invented fo many tones, as there are vifible marks 
of paufes. The comma, femicelon, and colon,. are pro- 
nounced in the fame tone ; and only differ in point of time, 
as two or three to one ; whilft the full ftop is'marked by a 
different tone; As the one confifts in a uniform élevation, 
and the other in a uniform depreffion of the voice, we need 
no longer be at a lofs, to account for that difagreeable mono-’ 
tony, which fo generally prevails in reading ; and which 
neceilarily defeats every purpofe of book-delivery, as the at~ 
tention of all Auditors muft, not only foon be wearied and 


deftroyed by it, but in fuch as have any tate, it muft occafi- 
on the higheft difguft.” 


This then, it is faid, is the chief fource of that unnatural 
manner of reading which fo univerfally prevails ; and unlefs 
a perfon knows this, he can never amend his error ; for the 
fight of the ftops, as naturally excites the tones which he 
Was éarly taught to aflociate with them, as the ficht of the 
words excites that pronunciation ; and thus the habit of 
reading, will only ferve to confirm him; in the faulty-man-- 

ner which he has acquired. 


The moft effectual method of introducing a general good 
manner of reading, Mr. Sheridan fays, would be the giving 
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due encouragement, to a fufficient number of fkilful mafters, 
to teach that art, by a well digefted fyitem of rules, accord- 
ing to the practice of the antients. 


«< But as a fcheme of this kind, continues he, -would be of 
benefit only to the 1ifing generation, and as my prefent ob- 
jet is, the improvement of fuch as are more advanced in 
life, I fhall in the progrefs of this courfe, endeavour to point 
out a method, by which the adult may get the better of bad 
habits, and at the fame time lay down fuch rules to guide 
them in acquiring a juft and natural delivery, as will enable 
them to compafs their end, provided they take fuitable pains ; 
and afterwards proceed in order, to pronunciation, accent, 
emphafis, paufes or ftops, pitch and management of the 
voice, tones and gefture ; which will comprehend the whole 
of what I have to offer on that fubject.” 


' In his fecond Le€&ture, Mr. Sheridan treats of articulation 
and pronunciation ; but of thefe in our next number. 





Aphorifmi de cognofcendis et curandis morbis nonnullis ad principia 
animalia accommodati. A Gulielmo Battie, M. D. Collegii 
regalis Medicorum Socio. 4to. 105. 6d. Whifton. 


ROM referring to our * accounts of the firft and fecond 

parts of the Principia animalia; it willappear, that if our 
learned medical author has a peculiar attachment to any of 
the antient fects in Phyfick, it ts tothat of the + Methodifts, 
who were for afcribing moft Difeafes, either to a morbid ex- 
cefs of ftri€ture, or relaxation, of the folids: for as to their 
fuppofed combination of thefe oppofite caufes in the fame dif- 
eafe and fubjeé at the fame time, we had mentioned his con- 
demning it as abfurd. Perhaps it is in confequence of this 
tenet, that we find thefe aphorifms extended only to /ome dif- 
eafes, noynullis morbis, tho’ not a few indeed, and thofe in 
which Dr. Battie may fuppofe either of thefe caufes chiefly to 
offend. 


With this view alfo he feems to have premifed his fhort 
treatife, de eee from the hint of- Hoffman, which 
affirms, “ That it is not the inflammation itfelf which kills, 


* Review Vol. v. p. 403, and vii. p. 372. 
+ Methodicis ipfis meliora polliceri vifis—Aphorifm. p. 23. 
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but rather the fpafm that occafions it.” Hence ih the difcuf- 
fion of this fubje&, Dr, B, judicioufly remarks, how pernicious 
that practice muft prove, which, merely from the name * of 
Inflammation, propofes, by avery large bleeding, by other 


evacuations, or by any fingle unvaried method to conquer 


fuch different evils ; as he affirmis, the fpafm is very likely to 
be increafed, by the means ufed to cure the inflammation ; 
and obferves, that fuch Phyficians are opetating only againft 
the vifible effects, without having any regard to the caufe, 
He acknowleges however, that fuch a treatment as refpects 
the caufe only, without a proper attention alfo to the higheft 
fymptoms, may be equally pernicious, With regard to the 
caufe of inflammation, he fays, whatever remedies reftrain, 
increafe and duly regulate mufcular motion, are certainly the 
moft likely to allay the offending fpafm. To fecond fuch 
intentions he chiefly recommends the bark and opjum ; the 
former, as it fhould feem, to increafe mufcular ation, the 
latter to regulate or even to abate it. But having obferved 
the principal circuinftances, that fhould caution us againft a 
free ufe of thefe potent drugs, whofe operation indeed 
cannot well be indifferent, he afks, are there then fo 
remedies that may be exhibited againft an inflammation 
with lefs difficulty and hazard? adding, if that were the 
cafe, it would probably be eligible to commit the patient to 
the medical ceconomy and efforts of nature, rather than to 
hazard the confequences of fuch medicines as might be mor¢ 

rievous than the difeafe againft which they were applied, 
in anf{wer to this query, when he has obferved, that it is on- 
ly againft the unguarded and indeliberate ufe of the bark and 
of opium that he cautions young Phyficians (for whofe in- 
ftruction folely the preface informs us this: book is defigned) 
he adds, that the neutral falts, and mild faponaceous medi- 
cines, may fafely be exhibited to abate the refiftance of the 
veflels, and to refolve the morbific denfity or {piffitude [ Stafst] 
of the blood. That blifters alfo may be applied to divert the 
fpafm from a vita] to a lef§ noble part ; belides dry cupping, 


* Of a remarkable error of this kind, which had nearly proved fatal, 
we have lately given a ftrong inftance, in our account of the fecond 
volume of Medical Obfervations and Enquiries, vol. XXVIII. p. 102, 

+ We imagine this word, being literally Greek, thould rathet have 
been printed in Greek charaéters ; fince we do not recolleé& any truly 
claffical authority for Stafi:, asa Latin word, Neverthelefs it feems 
allowable in a technical treatife, being as obvioufly derivable, by 
Analogy, from Ste, as from “‘Irauos Or ‘Ipnges ' 
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the fuction of which he thinks may remove or abate an exift- 
ing fpafm, without exciting another in any part, and may 
free the obftructed veflels without any evacuation whatfoever, 
This differtation, (upon which we have been the more parti- 
cular, from confidering the many and acute difeafes, refulting 
from, or accompanied with, inflammation) concludes with 
Dr. Battie’s difapprobation of thofe Phyficians, who practife 
upon any one fyitem or hypothefis; and with an elegant 
compliment to fuch rational and accomplifhed ones, as duly 
confider every pertinent circumftance of the patient and the 
difeafe, and vary their conduct judicioufly in relation to them. 
It is very natural to fuppofe, that our Author might glance 
here, among other gentlemen, particularly at one, whom he 
could not wifh to exclude from fuch good company : and in 
this paflage we find him co-inciding with the dogmatifts or 
rationalifts in phyfic, who founded their practice on the mutual 
aid of reafon and experience, which were firft combined in it 
by the great Hippocrates. ‘This however does not neceflari- 
ly contradi& his inclining to that particular tenet of the Me- 
thodifts in phyfics, which is fo vilibly prevalent throughout 
his work ; and which has probably its material confequences 
in many difeafes. 


‘: The Do&or’s brief introduction premifes, that the art of 
medicine is conftructed, either upon certain and mechanical 
principles ; upon fuch as are analogical and highly probable ; 
or upon Empirici/m, which, in a good fenfe, means Experi- 
eace. In his fe@tions concerning the various difeafes, he con- 
fiders on which of thefe the cure of each malady is chiefly or 
folely to be conduéted ; and concludes, that the beft practiti- 
eners exercife their art, as the cafe of the patient may require, 
on one, more, or all of thefe foundations. ' 


As it. cannot be expected, nor perhaps defired, that we 
fhould abftract, or give any formal citation from, the fubfe- 
quent part of a work of this nature, which is propofed, as in- 
{fitutions, to the ftudy of young Phyficians,—we fhall briefly, 
obferve, that thefe sphoriffns are divided into near fifty heads 
or fections of a different extent, each diftinguifhed by the 
name of the difeafe or difeafes, of which it treats. Some- 
times indeed the fection is denominated by atitle, that feems 
oftener a fymptom of another difeafe, than one itfelf, asa 
Tenefmus, vulgarly called a Needing ; as Sitis,: or thirft ; tho’ 
we are fenfible fome practical Writers have confidered the 
laft asa diftint difeafe, and treated of it under the appellation 
of Sitis morbofa, After confidering the caufe or caufes of-each- 
ves _ diftemper, 
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diftemper, many of the immediate ones being acknowleged 
as unknown ; (efpecially fuch as depend on affections of 


either a nervous or flefhy fibre, whofe intrinfic nature and | 


fubftance, he continually repeats, are pror/us incognita) the 
moft general event, or various termination of the diftemper 
follows ; and to this fucceeds the treatment or cure, accor- 
ding to the prevailing caufe of it. Proper care is alfo taken 
to diftinguifh, in what characteriftical points difeafes of con- 
fiderable likenefs or affinity, as a fyncope, apoplexy, palfy 
and epilepfy differ, and fometimes to f{pecify the phenomena 
in which they agree. “The fymptoms from which the prog- 
noftics. are taken are often annexed. The different {pecies 
of the fame difeafe, as proceeding from a different, or op- 
pofite caufe, viz, the fanguine, or the pituitous apoplexy, 
are not omitted. Several notes, references and citations are 
annexed to the bottoms of above two hundred pages out of 
three hundred, which, if printed in the fame type with the 
text, would confiderably exceed it in extent. Many of them 
include remarks, cafes, or prefcriptions, from different and 
creditable Writers in Latin and Englifh, and make, in our 
opinion, not the leaft agreeable, intelligible, nor. the leaft 
ufeful part of the work. 


With regard to the execution ‘of this performance, the 
language is generally as pure and claffical as the fub- 
ject will admit ; and rifes fometimes into a more’ ftudied 
elegance than a merely djdactic treatife requires ; whofe moft 
eflential ornament feems to confift ‘in an obvious and fimple 
perfpicuity. To avoid any obfcurity to young Students, Dr. 
B. has marked his ablative cafes which terminate in @: this 
was certainly right, and it would have correfponded very 
well with the fame good purpofe, if much more care had 
been taken in a proper punctuation of the text ; efpecially 
where the periods are of a confiderable length. We confefs, 
that for want of this, and of this only, we were obliged to 
read a few of them a fecond time: and as the arrangement 
and fucceffion of words in Latin differ greatly from thofe in 
our own language, this circumftance renders a juft punctua- 
tion of the Latin indifpenfible. 


As to any apparent utility of the prefent work, we confefs 
our apprehenfion, that it is ina great meafure. anticipated by 
the labours of Boerhaave, Van Swieten, Haller and others, 
who have treated the fame fubjects, in a fuller manner : which 
apprehenfion concurred with other circumftances and avocations 
to preventa more early review of it. Whether our learned Au- 
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thor means by his matto—Que alteri feculo profint—that his 
formance may prove ufeful (or in fafhion) when theirs 
will be obfolete ; or whether he referred by it to that operati- 
on of envy, which often renders Fame rather a pofthumous, 
than a living attainment, we do not pretend to determine. 
We think, however, that unexperienced Practitioners may 
read ft with emolument, as the method and order of it is well 
conduted and logical ; and as it may prefent in abftra@, a 
good deal of what the former have es more in detail. But 
that our'ingenious Acthor’s profeffed intentian in this work, 
is very laudable, can admit of no doubt ; fince he affures us, 
he was prompted to it by his continual difpofition to cultivate 
and improve the knowlege of phyfic ; which, if candidly in- 
terpreted, may imply Philanthrophy, or, in Mr. Pope’s 
phrafe, ¢ make felf-love and focial be the fame.’ K 


Emitivs and Sopuia : or a new Sytem of Education, Tranf- 
lated from the French of J. J. Roufleau, Citizen of Ge- 
neva. By the Tranflator of Eroisa. 2 Vols. 5s, fewed, 
Becket, Ke, 


A. 
ae a ae ws ' ; a 





HEWN we mentioned the original of this work, 

among our foreign articles, and hinted the general 

defign of the Author, we little imagined we fhould fo foon 
have an opportunity of giving a more particular account of it, 
from the tranflation. We have had frequent occafion, in- 
deed, to regret the precipitancy with which many valuable 
productions have been rendered out of other languages into — 
Englifh. An eager defire of gratifying the public curiofity, 
very often defeats its own purpofe ; and, ambitious as writers 
may be, of having their works tranflated, it would be often 
more to their credit never to have that honour conferred on 
them at all, than to have their performances fo haftily and 
floyenly metamorphofed as they generally are. The great 
reputation of a writer is, in this refpeét, frequently fatal 
to the tranflation of his pieces ; and recent inftances might 
be given, wherein very celebrated productions have fallen a 
facrifice to the popularity of their Authors, and the avarice 
of bookfellers, ‘Thefe circumftances confidered, it muft be 
allowed, no writer could run a greater rifk of fuffering by a 
tranflation than Mr. Rouffeau, as well on account of the pe- 
culiarity of his ftyle, as of the fingular turn of his fentiments.. 
5 | aa 
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He has had an advantage, however, over many of his co- 
temporary writers ; and has been fortunate enough, as well 
on this as on a former occafion, to fall into good hands. 
The Englifh reader, therefore, need not much regret his ig- 
norance of the French language, on account of this work ; 
nor be under apprehenfions of being mifled, or difgufted, 
by a wretched mifreprefentation of a beautiful original. Not 


that heemuft expec to find a laboured copy, wherein the mi-. 


nutie of fimilitude are preferved, with all the ftudied cor- 
rectnefs of mediocrity. Such a tafk muft neceflarily have 
taken up a much longer time, as well as have’been too fervile 
for any artift, who was fo far mafter of the fubject and of 
his pen, as to do juftice to the original. It is not a minute 
refemblance in the manner of pencilling, but the bolder, 
touches and animated ftrokes of the piece that conftitute the 
merit of a copy: And inthis, we have only to fay, that the 
Englifh verfion before us, has fully anfwered the favourable 
expectations we had conceived of it, 


In regard to the work itfelf, its merit, on the whole, is in 
{ome degree problematical. As a literary compofition it cer- 
tainly has little more than that arifing from an animated nie 
agreeable characters, and entertaining though unconne 
narratives ; being deficient in’ point of regular plan or fable, 
as a work of the hiftorical or epic kind, and wanting all the 
advantages of connection, order and method, requifite to 4 
fyftematical treatife. The Author, indeed, feems very fenf- 
ble of this defect and apologizes for it accordingly. ‘* My 
firft defign, fays he, was confined to a tract of a few pages 5 
but my fubje& proving fedudtive, this intended tract {welled 
infenfibly into a kind of large work, too large, doubtlefs, 
for what is contained in it, tho’ too little for the matter of 
which it treats. I have hefitated long about its publication 5 
and, indeed, in compofing it received frequent intimations 
from my labour, of the difference, between having written 
a few pamphlets and being equal to the compofition of a 
book. After many fruitefs efforts to do better, however, 
I thought it my duty to give it the public as it is; conceiving 
it of confequence to excite their attention to an important ob- 
ject ; concerning which, though my notions fhould be wrong, 
yet if they fhould happen to fuggeft right ones to others, my: 
time will not be entirely thrown away. 


“¢ Weare not fufficiently acquainted with a-ftate of infan- 
cy: the farther we proceed on our prefent miftaken ideas, 


the farther we wander from the point. Even the moft faga~ 
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cious inftruétors apply themfelves to thofe things which man 
is required to know, without confidering what it is children 
are capacitated to learn. ‘They are always expecting the man 
in the chi/d, without reflecting what he is before he can be a 
man, Itis to this branch of education I have applied myfelf ; 
fo that, fhould my practical fcheme be found ufelefs and ‘chi- 
merical, my obfervations will always turn to account. Ima 
poffibly have taken avery bad view of what ought to be done, 
put | conceive [ have taken a good one of the fubject to be 
wrought upon. Begin then, ye Preceptors, by ftudying firft 
your Pupils; for mott afluredly you are at prefent unacquaint- 
ed with them. If you read this book with that view, alfo, 
I flatter myfelf there are none of you but may find its perufal 
of ufe. 


¢* With regard to what may be called the fyftematical part of 
this treatife, whioh is nothing more than the progreffive fyftem 
of Nature, this will probably moft perplex the Reader; on. 
this, therefore, I fhall doubtlefs be attacked, and, perhaps, 
with reafon. It may be abjected to me, that my book con- 
tains ra ather a ap of reveries than atreatife. But what muft 
be done? Ido not compofe a differtation from the ideas of 
others ; ‘but write immediately from my own. Ido not fee 
things altogether in the fame manner as other people; and 
have been frequently reproached on this account. But does 
it depend on me to give myielf new eyes, or to be affected by 
abet | ideas? No. It is my fault, indeed, if I am too vain 
of my own manner of conception, if I believe myfelf alone 
to be wifer than all the reft of the world. It is not in my 
power to change $! fentiments, but to diftruft them: this is 
all I can do, and this I have done. If I fometimes aflume 
an affirmative tone, therefore, it is not with a view to impofe 
my notions on the Reader; but only to tell him what I really 
think. Why fhould I propofe any thing to him in the form 
of a doubt, of which I harbour not the leaft doubt myfelf? 
I only fay precifely what pafles in my own mind, 


“¢ In fpeaking my fentiments with. freedom, I am fo far 
from giving them ‘as an authority, that I always fubjoin my 
reafons ; to the end that the Reader may weigh them, and 
judge for himfelf.. Though I am not obftinate in the defence 
of my own notions, however, I think myfelf not the lefs ob- 
liged to propofe them: as the maxims, concerning which I 
an of avery different opinion from other people, are far from 
being unimportant, “hey are fuch whofe truth_or falfhood 
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it is of confequence for us to know; and on which depends 
the happinefs or mifery of mankind.” 


The principal objeGtions which have been made to this 
treatife, however, refpect rather the matter than the manner 
of it : the grand demerits which it has been charged with, and 
for which it hath undergone the fevereft of public cenfures, 
relate to the many new and uncommon fentiments which the 
Writer entertains concerning the moft popular and intereft- 
ing topics in politics, religion *, and morals. It might ill be- 
come us to undertake magifterially to decide in all the con- 
tefted points between our Author and his opponents. To 
enable our Readers, however, to judge for themfelves, and 
give them a fatisfaétory idea, of this extraordinary perform- 
ance, we purpofe to make a concife abftrac&t of the whole; 
in the courfe of which we fhall occafionally take into con- 
fideration fuch points as are moft remarkable for their novelty 
or fingularity. 


It would break in too much on the plan of our Review, 
however, to execute this tafk, in one article ; we muft, there- 
fore, defer the profecution of it for the prefenr, and refume 
it in the fucceeding numbers of our work, In the mean time 
we leave the following juft and fpirited apology, which the 
Tranflator makes for his Author, to fpeak fuficiently in his 


favour. 


‘¢ The vague and general objection to this work is, that it 
contains a variety of fantaftical notions, on atrite and beaten 
fubjec&t. How far our Author’s advice is good, or his hemes 


* In juftice to Mr. Rouffeau, however, we muft obferve, that 
many of thafe reflections, which miftaken Bigots have, on this oc- 
cafion, thrown out againft him, as an enemy to Chriftianity, are falfe 
and injurious. Our’ Author is, indeed, the moft zealous Advocate 
for Toleration; and if he fometimes bears hard on the mere forms of 
teligion, he tells us plainly, it is becaufe they are deftruétive to the 
0 of it. His notions of the doétrines of Chriftianity, and the 
acred character of its Founder, may be gathered from the Parallel 
he draws, in the third volume of this work, between Jefus Chrift 
and Socrates; wherein he holds the latter infinitely cheap in the 
comparifon. Is it poffible for us to conclude the Author of the fol- 
lowing paffage to bea difbeliever of, or an enemy to, Chriftianity, 

Oui, fila vie et la mort de Socrate font d’un fage, la vie et la mort 
de Jefus font d’un Dieu, Dirons nous que!’ hiftoire de I’ Evangile 
eft inventée 4 plaifir? Mon ami, ce n’eft pas ainfi qu’ on invente, 
et les faits de Socrate, dont perfonne ne doyte,: font moins atteités 
que ceux de Jefus Chrift. 
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practicable, experience will beft fhew; but that his fubje& 
was ever treated before, can be faid only by fuch as have ne- 
ver read his book. Numerous differtations have, indeed, ap- 
peared on the general head of Education ; our Author tiiakes 
it evident, however, by what he himfelf hath done, that, 
how much foever may have been written on Education, the 
immediate objedts of it were never ftudied or underftood be- 


fore. 


«¢ That the Reader will be frequently ftruck with the no- 
velty of the remarks, and the fingularity of the obfervations, 
to be met with in this work, is, hence, very certain; nor 
 ¢an it potfibly be otherwife. We have fo long plodded on in 
the track of our progenitors, and implicitly adopted the moft 
abfard cuftoms, that our furprize is very natural, at feeing 
habits fo deeply rooted, expofed as idle and ridiculous. It 
is equally a matter of courfe that a Writer who attempts, on 
every occafion, to diftinguifh between nature and habit, 
fhould frequently be forced to maintain notorious paradoxes: 
Thofe who are capable, or defirous, of thinking for them- 
felves, however, on fo interefting a fubje&t, will enquire 
whence thefe apparent contradidtions arife, and will foon find 
them artificial, and not real: in the mean time, no one 
fhould be either furprized or offended, that aman, who pro- 
felledly differs from the opinions of the generality of man- 
kind, fhould be fingular in his own. 


«¢ There are, it is true, many well-meaning people, who 
hold received opinions as too facred to be attacked or ridicul- 
ed. A Writer fhould, doubtlefs, on all occafions, pay a pro- 
per deference to the nature of his fubject: but, if the matter 
in queftion be merely matter of opinion, it may be falfe, 
abfurd, or deftructive. Ought the fubject, therefore, to which 
it belongs, and on which account, perhaps, it fhould be the 
fconer expofed, to protect fuch falfehood or deftructive ab- 
furdity from being detected? What would have been the 
confequence, if this principle, of paying an implicit regard 
to opinion, had univerfally prevailed for a thoufand years 
paft? Where would have been all the improvements in mat- 
ters of {cience, politics, and religion, that have been made 
furrce thofe days of ignorance and barbarifm? Is the human 
fpecies arrived to its utmoft degree of perfection? Hath fo- 
ciety reached the. fubmit of political happinefs?. Are there 
so farther improvements to be made in the fcience of go- 
vernment? No rank weeds to be ftill rooted up from the 
once overgrown and luxuriant foil of artificial religion ? 
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ss All human perfection ‘is relative: let us cherifh, there- 
fore, the principle on which our paft improvements have been 
effected, and to which even the prefent ftate of our civil and 
religious liberties is fo truly owing. Let us encourage, let us 
efteem, every one who, like our Author, ventures, with a 
manly freedom, to controvert the general opinions and cuf- 


toms of a mifguided or miftaken world, Right or Wrong, - 


indeed, he has not only a claim to be heard, but it is the ins 
tereft, as it fhould be the pride, of a free people to give him 
a candid hearing, ‘The worft of flavery is the fubjection of 
the mind, ‘The’man who dares not think, is the moft abjeé& 
flave in nature; and he who dares not publifh his fentiments 
with decency and freedom, is the vileft flave of fociety, 


» § Tt has been reported, that this performance has been dif- 
countenanced, where a ftatue fhould have been erected to the 
honour of its Author, even in his native country, Geneva, 
The Proteftant Republics owe their exiftence to a very differ- 
ent kind of policy; and it may be fafely affirmed, that a fo- 
ciety muft be in a tottering fituation, indeed, whofe pillars 
reft on fuch rotten foundations as thofe our Author endeavours 
to expofe. Be this as it may; it is to be hoped, that Eng- 
land will be the laft country in the world, wherein the friends 
of truth and liberty will be reftrained from thus exercifing 
their talents for the fervice and improvement of. mankind.” 


We have only to add, that the two volumes now publifhed, 
contain but half the work; the third and fourth,. we are told, 
are now in the prefs, and will {peedily make their appearance, 


Kewrk 
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MiscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 1, Anew Guide to Eloquence: Being a Treatifé of the proe 
per Diftinétions to be obferved between Words reckoned fynonis 
mous; or their different Significatiens, and the Choice which 
foould be made of them, in order. to exprefs ourfelves juflly. 
The fynonimous Words claffed-alphabetically, upon the = of 

a French 
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a French Work of the fame Nature, by the Abbot Girard 
8vo. ss. Pritchard. 


HIS publication is part of a work which, weare told, is to be 

continued, if fqund acceptable to the public. We are forry, 
therefore, to find fo ufeful a defign likely to be fruitrated for want of 
competent-abilities in the Undertaker. What is here publifhed is 
tranflated from the French, on which account the alphabetical order 
of the words is already broken; and yet we do not find that this 
pamphlet is publifhed merely as a fpecimen. Our Readers will rea: 
dily conceive, that a work of this kind, calculated to adjuft and de. 
termine the niceft punétilios of language, cannot admit of tranfla- 
tion: the utility, however, of fuch an original work, in every lane 
Biase, is fufficiently difplayed in the" Abbe Girard's excellent pre- 
ace, which is tranflated, and prefixed to this perfo: mance. 
_. After baving explained the nature and defign of his work, in 
treating of words ufually efteemed fynonimous, and fhewn the necef- 
fity of making a choice adapted to every occafion in writing and dif- 
courfe, this ingenious Writer proceeds to enforce what he advances 

the following beautiful illuftration. | 

© F will not abfolutely deny, that there are fome occafions on 
which fuch a very nice choice as this may be difpenfed with ;. but 
furely there are innumerable more in common difcourfe ; where fuch 
words cannot tolerably pafs one for another ; efpecially if the {peaker 
pretends to any fcholarfhip, or knowlege of compofition. To illuf- 
trate this doctrine by a comparifon.—If a Lady wants merely a yel- 
Jow ribband for her head-drefs, it is no great matter whether fhe 
chufes the hue of the daffodil or the jonquil; but if fhe means to 
fhew a rich and elegant variety in that colopr of her attire, fhe mutt 
undoubtedly chufe it, fet off with different tints and fhades; and in 
how few circumftances, e:ther of compofition or converfation, do we 
find ourfelves, in which we ought not to ufe the fame varicus degrees 
or fhades, as we may call them, of dition!” 

While we recommend, however, the execution of this defign to 
fome abler hand, we mutt oblerve, that it is impoflible to make fach 
a work compleat ; the meaning of words is not fo permanent but that 
the lights and fhades of the move delicate modes of expreffion are 


perpetually changing. Kaa 


Art. 2. 4 Difcourfe on the Cultivation of wafte and barren Lands, 
Tranflated from the French of the Marquis de Turbilly, for 
the Benefit of the Farmers of Great Britain and Ireland, where 


thefe uncultivated Lands too much abound. Part I. 2s. 6d. 
‘ fewed. Dodfley. 


. Having already given an account of the original of this work 
ainong our foreign articles*, we fhall here only obierve, that the tran- 


* Under the title of Memoire fur les defrichemens. See Review, 
wel. XXIII. p. 507. 
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Gation, which is infcribed to the Hon. Thomas Cholmondeley, Eq; of 
Vale Royal in Chefhire, and is faid'to be the performance of a Che- 
fhire Farmer, bears genuine marks of its having been executed by a 
perfon {killed in matters of hufbandry, and is not unfaithful to the 
original. The Tranflator hath alfo prefixed a fketch of fome of the 
principal implements requifite for the purpofes laid down in this ufe- 


fuland commendable tra&. K-n-k. 


Art. 3. Thefaurus Grace PaefeQ's; five Lexicon Graco-Pro 
fodiacum; verfus, et fynonyma, (tam ad explicationem voca- 
bulorum, quam ad compefitionem pocticam pertinentia) epitheta, 
phrafes, defcriptiones, Sc. (ad modum Latini gradiés ad Par- 
nafjum) complectens. Opus, in fiudiofe, juventutis gratiam 
et utilitatem, ex optimis quibufque Poetarum Gracorum monu 
mentis, que adhuc prodierunt, nunc primum.confiruétum. Cui 
prafigitur, de Poeft, feu Profodia Gracorum Traétatus. Aue 
tore I’. Morell, S. T.P: gto. 1]. 1s. in boards. Pote, 


In our Review for September, 1757, we gave an account of that 
art of this work which was publifhed as a fpecimen. The whole 
js now compleated ; and we fhall only add, that the learned Author 
has executed his laborious tafk with great judgment and accuracy ==» 
Jt is but juftice to add, that the work is handfomely and correétly 
printed, fo that we hope it will meet with that favourable reception 
from the public which it fo juftly deferves. . R 


Art.4. The Female Pilgrim; or, the Travels of Hephzibah, 
under the Similitude of a Dream. Illuftrated with Copper 
plates. 8vo. 7s. bound. Johnfon. 


An unequal imitation of the celebrated Pi/grim’s Progrefs, which 
is, perhaps, inimitable. 


Art. 5. An Effay on Occonomy. The third Edition. By Ed 

ward Watkinfon, M.D. Reétor of Little Chart in Kent, 
- 8vo. Printed for the Author, by Meff. Oliver in Bar- 
_ tholomew Clofe. 


Dr. Watkinfon having correfted and enlarged the prefent edition, 
from no pecuniary motives, is entitled to the, thanks of the public, 
for his truly benevolent defign. See Review for May laft, page 387, 
Vide alfo the Note on the Cover of our Review for June. 


Art. 6. The.Hiftery of Caraufius: Or, an Examination of what 
has been advanced upon that Subjet? by Genebrier and Stukeley, 
In which the many Errors and Inaccuracies of both Writers are 
pointed out and correéied. With an Appendix, containing Obe- 

_ fervations. on their Method of explaining Medals. sto, 35, 
Becket and De Hondt. : , 

This 
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P is elaborate difquifition is introduced with the following adver. 
tifement. 

*« The f{cience of Antiquities has been. involved in the fyftematic 
fatality of the age. Every refearch after truth has degenerated into 
conteft for an hypothefis. Of all inquirers after it, Antiquarians, to 
whofe difcoveries fome-deference is prefumed to be due, fhould quar- 
rel leaft. Much lefs fhould they fubftitute fancy and invention to 
that fiftion and obfcurity they labour to banifh. 

** Every one knows what degree of credit is due to our monkifh 
Hiftorians, who, though they Farnith us with many new faéts, do 
not give us many more true ones. The caufe under conftderation 
has not been at all ferved by them. Caraufius has been acknowleged 
as a lawful, or even as a good, Prince, by no party fince the Roman 
legion, and fome mercenaries whom he attached to his interefts upon 
principles like his own, and the inhabitants of our ifle, whom he 
awed into fubmiffion. But ample amends have been made him in 
this century ; when a war, as inveterate as that himfelf waged with 
Rome, has been carried on between learned Writers, not fo much 
about his aétions and character, as about the proofs of them. ’Tis 
true, in the examination of the latter, the former have been brought 


into view, I wifh I could fay, canvaffed. This is the defign of the ° 


prefent work. ‘There may be fome vanity in fucceeding in it. Howe 
ever, there is no refentment or partiality in undertaking it.” 

~ We thall only add, that the work appears to be learnedly and cri- 
tically conducted ; and may afford much fatisfaction to thofe who 
have a tafte for the fubjeé&. 


Art. 7. Colonia Anglicame Ilinfirate: Or, the Acqueft of Do- 
minion, and the Plantation of Colonies made by the Englifb in 
America; with the Rights of the Calonifts, examined, flated, 
and illuftrated. Part. Containing, 1. The Plan of the 
whole Work, including the ee afferting the Rights of 
the Colonifts, intended to be eftablifhed. 1, A brief Hiftory of 

.. the Wars, Revolutions, and Events which gave Rife to all the 

. marine Difcoveries, and foreign Acquifitions made by the mo- 
dern Europeans, Ill. A Survey dl the Knowlege and Opinions 
which the Europeans had of the Earth in Times preceding thefe 
Difcoveries ; with other Matters relating to this Subjeé?. IV. 

' The Particulars of the Progre[s made by the Portuguefe, fram 

their beginning thefe Difcoveries to the Death of King “Fobn Il. 

and an Account of the Grants made to the King of Portugal of 
the Countries that were or might be difcovered, by the Bulls of 

» feveral Popes, with one of them fet forth at large, 4to. 8s. 

_in boards. Baker. 


» This fpecimen promifes a work formed on a very extenfive plan, 
and executed, fo far as this firft part extends, with great erudition, 
tho’ not written in a pleafing ftyle. ‘Fhe learned Author informs us; 
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by a previous Adyertifement, that ‘ although he has colleted many 
materials neceflary for his praceeding in this work, the ftate of his 
health and affairs renders the time of his intended progrefs in it un- 


certain.” 


Art. 8. 4 rational Account how Capt. Weller’s converfing ate 
Diftance, affects the Fancy and animai Spirits. Publithed by 
the Author, from Experience in fome Pofitions. 8vo, 
6d. Briftow. 


What is here called a rational Account, is a more incoherent com- 
pofition than we ever remember to have feen ; except a former pam- 
phlet by the fame hand, which is referred to in this; and which is 
to be found in Review, vol. V. page 521, intitled, 7b¢ Experiments 
ufed by aCaptain of a Man of War, &c. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 9. Invincible Reafons for the Earl of “Bute’s immediate 
Rejignation of the Minifiry. Ina Letter toa Nobleman. 8vo. 
1s. Mariner. : 


A wretched attempt at Irony. The Author is by no means quali- 
fied to handle the keen weapons of ridicule, or to difplay the talents 
of a Rhetorician, in the management of that beautiful figure, undeg 
which he affects to convey his thoughts to the public. He adopts 
many of thofe common-place reflections that have been {6 frequently 
made on the conduct of Mr. Pitt and his Partizans; and is fo ex- 
tremely grof:, in treating of thofe allufions and inuendos which he 
fuppofes faction hath thrown out againft the moft refpectable perfon- 
ages, that we imagine the latter will think themfelves little obliged to 
this their obfcure and incompetent advocate. They might, indeed, 
with no little propriety cry out to fuch Defenders, Pel, me occidiftis 


aMmicis K-n-k 


Art. 10. The Favourite. A political Epifile. Humbly addyefed 
to all Monarchs, Favourites, and Minifters in the known World, 
_ By an ancient Briton. 8vo. 1s. . Burd. 


What fund of politics the Author of this political Epiftle may be 
pofleffed of we know not; certain it js, he has obliged us with very 
little knowlege of this kind in his pamphlet. The whole is, indeed, 
nothing more than a rambling declamation againft vicious Sovereigns 
and their Favourites; or, to ufe this very familiar Writer’s own 
phrafes, Pimps, Stallions, and rafcally Procurers, that are exclufively 
countenanced by the evremg-bead of M——y. For what good pur- 





pofe this publication was calculated, we cannot pretend to fay; nor 
is it clear to us whom or what the Author aims at. The following, 
however, is the conclufion he draws from, what he calls, the anec- 
dotes contained in his performance. 
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“Tt is inconfiftent with the good of a Sovereign, and the welfare 
of a people, for a royal bofom to harbour a Favourite of any kind.” 
4+—Surély, Surely, Mr. ancient Briton, you will except a Queen- 
confort, the wife of that bofom!—But he goes on. ‘* The nation 
has the greateft right to the affe€tion of its Sovereign; and as he is 
‘but a mere dependent upon the fidelity, ftrength, and opulence of 
the people, he ought not to confer the higheft pofts of honour and 
profit on any particular. man, without the approbation and con- 
fent of his fubjetts.” How ftrangely times are altered fince the d- 
vine right of Kings was made the fubject of political epiftles! The 
vox populi vox dei would, we find, be our Author’scry. We would, 
liowever, remind him of the old proverb, ¢f modus in rebus, or, theré 
is reafon in roafting eggs. It is true, that we pay all proper des 
ference to the facred perfon of the mod; but we cannot forget that 
thofe are the terms alfo applied to Majefty: and, tho’ we have thé 
greateft opinion of the cities and corporations of Great Britain, as 
the nurfing fathers or mothers of our conftitution, we fhould be very 
forry to fee the greateft Monarch in the world fo far degraded, as to 
be led about every where in the leading-ftrings of the arc 
Vs, } it 
Art. 11. An Epifile to Lord Bute, on the prefent happy Profpeéct 

of a Peace. ato. 6d. Rawlings. 


Another wretched attempt at irony. A Sarcafm on his Lordfhip.— 
But whether taken in an ironical or literal fenfe, it is equally deftitute 


of meaning. R-d 


Art. 12. The Liberty of the Prefs: 8vo. 1s: Nicoll. 


Any other title might have fuited this pamphlet as well: for we 
find very little relative to the profeffed fubject; and that little, no- 
thing to the purpofe. We will difmifs this fervile advocate for power, 
with affurmg him, that he has not fenfe enough to correé& the licen- 
Cioufnefs, nor {pirit enough to fupport the liberty, of the Prefs. 

€ R-a 
Art. 13. Conjfiderations on the approaching Peace. 8vo. 1%. 
Morgan. 


A tame and fpiritlefs endeavour to inflame the public, and render 
them averfe to peace. This inconfiderate Confiderer does not {cru- 
ple to fay, that ‘* a Peace at this inftant will, in all probability, brand: 
the times with epithets that will be ever difgraceful in our Hiftory.” 
We have always thought, that a good Peace was defirable at all times 3 
and we cannot pronounce the expected Peace a bad one, becaufe we 
are ftrangers tothe terms. Itis to be wifhed, that thefe Pefts of the 
Prefi, had never learned the ufe of pen and ink. R-ada 


Art. 14. Serious Confiderations on the falutary Defign of the AB 
- of Parliament for a regdar, uniform Regifter of the Parifh- 
poor Infants, im all the Parifhes within the Bills of Mortahty. 
” 6 in 
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In two Letters, addrefid to a Church-Warden, 8vo.. 18% 
Rivington. 


We owe thefe feafonable and important Obfervations to the publi¢ 
fpirited and’ berievolent Mr. ‘Hanway, whofe indefatigable pen. is fa 
frequently employed for the advantage of his country, In the pre- 
fent well-intended tract, the worthy Author endeavours .to point ouf 
the huntanity, as well as the utility which will attend the due execu- 
tidn.of the Att above-mentioned ; the ineflicacy of paft aitempts re- 
lating. to-fuch infants; the necefliry of fending them to nurfe at a 
proper diitance from L.ondeas the pecuniary value of a life tothe 
community ; and the importance of increafing our numbers at home 
and abroad, as the traeft means of fupporting our independency as a 
nation, He has alfoadded, fome thoughts on the ufefulnefs of Ven- 
filato's; the pernicious effeéts of bad air, narrow ftreets, and ramnes 
houfes; the advantages of cleanlinefs, and decent cloathing in Work- 
howfes; and the honourable efteemin which Parith.officers ought to 
‘be held, while they difcharge their duty. In an Appendix, he has 
likesife fome very fenfible refictions, occafioned by reading Mr,. 
Rouffeau’s hints to Mothers, in his new treatile of Education, en- 
tiled Emikus.’ 


Art. 15. The True Britons A Litter addreffed to the Right Ho« 
nourable Sir Samuel Fludyer, Bart. Lord Mayor. Svo. Od, 
Scott. 


This little pamphlet contains fome fenfible, tho’ trite, retmatks on 
the prefent ftate of afiirs, and the fpirit of our Party- writers ;. ‘among 
whom the Author of the -Lriten is pretty feverely handled; on ace 
count of his having advanced the following fentiments relative to the 
faith of treaties. “* No State can be bound by any treaty, which 
fhall turn out manifeftly prejudicial to its intereits ; becaufe it is al- 
ways fuppofed, that every engagement. of this nature is contraéted 
with a view to felf-prefervation or public advantage.” ‘This paflage 
our True-Briton treats as infamous, and unworthy the pen of an 
Englifhman. Itis, fays he, reminding the French of their old max- 
ims, of agreeing to any thing to ferve the prefent purpofe, and of 
breaking their engagements when it fuits them. 

This Writer hath alfo fome other pertinent remarks on the prefent 
general topics of converfation ; a greater deference, however, might 
have been paid him, had not his pamphlet appeared in the difingenus 
ous light of a catch-penny performance, by his afluming the nam¢ 
of a well-known Writer, (Churchill) who certainly had no hand in 


its. production. ; K-n-k 


Art. 16. 4 Letter to the Author of the Epifile to Lord Bute, on 
the prefent happy Profpeé? of a Peates Folio. 6d. Nicoll. 
This Letter-Writer, is an enemy to peace. He very fagely ree 


Marks, that ‘* there are too many. in the world, who, if they ferve 
_ Rev. Sep. 1762. P theix 
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their own private aims and purpofes, care not a rufh for the commu. 
nity. What Britifh principles are thefe! For fuch men, is in Tar- 
tarus, by the Furies prepared, the baneful cup of red-hot poifon.” 
Bravo! This is the very quintefience of Bombaft: this is Nonfenfe 











fublimated with a vengeance! R-d 
Art. 17. A Letter to her R—-1 H s the P——~s D-we 
-g-r of W. » on the approaching Peace. With a few 


Words concerning the Right Honourable the Earl of B—, and 
rhe general Talk of the World. 8vo. 1s. 6d. “Williams. 


Fronti nulla fides. The title-page of this pamphlet, in which is 
inferted alfo two or three very fingular mottoes, is evidently calcu- 
lated to catch the eye of the incautious Reader, and deceive him into 
the purchafe of a very different performance from what he might rea- 
fonably expeé&t. At leaft, we fippole that few perfons, unacquaint- 
ed with the various illiberal tricks and impofitions of literary Sharp- 
ers, would expect, from feeing the title or advertifement of this 
piece, to find it a dull recapitulation of hackney’d common-place 
obfervations on the prefent fituation of public affairs. Yet fuch it 
is; and, as fuch, unworthy our farther notice. 

K-n-k 


MusicAat. 


Art. 18. Obfervations on the prefent State of Mufic and Muf- 
cians. With general Rules for ftudying Mufic, in a new, 
eafy, and familiar Manner; in order te promote the further, 
Cultivation and Improvement of this difeult Science. The 
whole illuftrated with many ufeful and entertaining Remarks, in- 
tended for the Service of its Praétitioners in general. With 
the Characters of fome of the moft eminent Mafters of Mufic. 
Jo-which is added, a Scheme for ereéting and fupporting a 
Mufical Academy in this Kingdom. By John Potter. 8vo. 
1s. 6d: Henderfon. 


Thefe Obfervations, which, we are told, were interfperfed in fome 
late Leétures read at Grefham-college, are too incoherent and crude 
to yield any improvement to the Pradlitioners of Mufic, or to ‘en- 
gaye the publ:c attention toward the object which the Writer has in 
view. His {cheme alio, of-which he has only given a very light 
fketch, is, by no means, fufficiently digefled. ‘The fubje&t, how- 
ever, is worthy an abler hand, and the defign truly deferving the 
patronagerof a liberal and polite nation. As to the ftyle of this 

; t, it is beneath criticifm. 
pamphlet, it is ene th criticifm ah. 


POETICAL. 


Art. 19. 4 Poem onthe Merchants new beautifying the Statue « 
King Charles \. in ‘the Royal-Exchange. With many hiflori- 
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wal Remarks to George. In two Parts. By the Author of 
the True Briton. 4to. 1s. Hope. 


The trivial circumftantes mentionéd in the title, appears to have 
animated this true Britith Mufe to fing the virtuous and heroic actions 
of the unfortunate family of the Stuarts. Fired with the imaginary 
injuftice heretofore done them, the Poet cries out ; 


Duteous to truth, we'll tell thofe deeds alone, 
Which we ¢o them, and they for us have doné: 

And fhall their fame be buried in the dutt ; 

From James pacific down to James the juft ? 

On all their race immortal fcandals fly ? 

And all their gracious aéts unnotic’d die? 
Forbid it Heav’n—fome generous Genius raife; 

To thew their shares! then accept this praife, 
Such humble verfe, as may be thought to flow, 
From length of years, opprefs’d with length 6f woé. 


Indeed, : thefe verfes found much like the lait dying groans OF éx- 
piring FJacobitifm, which feems juft to have opened its eyes, at the 
glimmering of arufh light, to clofe them in darknefs for ever, 


its Manes ! 
Peace to K-n-k 


Art. 20. Poems: The Chimney Sweeper and Laundrefi. The 
Praétice of Phyfic. The Poet at Guild-Hall. to. 64. 
Flexney. 


The Mufes are by no means partial in the diftribution of their fas 
vours. Atthe fame time that they have drawn the Statefman from 
the Balance of Europe to meafure a couplet, and havé taken the fine 
Gentleman from the embeliifhment of his perfon to »polifh a ftanza, 
they have been no lefs benevolently employed to footh the labours of 
the anvil and the flail. Hence, perhaps, it is thatour Poet, who, for 
ought we know, may be aChimney-fweeper, has defcended from.his 
Objfervatory on the houfe-top, to climb the more arduous heights of 
Parnaflus, and to woo the daughters of Jdve to his ‘footy embrace. 
Whether he brandifhes the pen or the brufh with more dexterity, we 
know not ; but the Reader will be able to judge of his poetical talents 
from the following Epithalamion on the nuptials of one of his fra« 
ternity. 


The CutMney-SwEEPER and LAUNDRESS.. 
Ridet Hoc, Inquam, Venus, - Hor. 


I. If. 
“ To win I hope His friend attends, 
‘* Fair Maid of foap,” (The beft of friends) 
A Chimney-fweeper loves ! With plain but clean apparel, 
The Queftion’s put, A wedding-fuit; 
The man of foot He were a brute 
To river nimbly moves. With fach a friend to quarrel. 


Pa Quick 
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tes A Mle VI. - 
Quick he’s undreft, . 


Let her peep ftill, 
His negro-vett, Long as fhe will, 
Shirt, hofe, are thrown afide ; To hinder would be hard : 
Rid of his cloaths, Try, Sweeper, try, 


Though deep the dye, , 


Plump in he goes, 
Love will thy toil reward. 


Refolv’d to fcour his hide. 


IV. VIT. 


The fith that’s near Now is his hue 
Leap out for. fear, The colours two 

He frights the diftant crow : Between, of Fiend and Fuller, 
‘Lhe Naiad’s fled, Nor black nor white, 


And hides her head Tis nothing right, 
Where willows thickeft grow. A filthy mungrel colour. 
V. VIII. 
Was it a * voice? Try, Sweeper, try! 
A fecret choice He’s clean and dry, 
From him a key who keeps! And dreft in hafte to wed: 
*Tis true as odd, The kifs is fweet, 
The Delphic God When Lovers meet ; 
Tells me the Naiad peeps. Good night, they're gone to bed. 


‘There is fomething of the humour and manner of Sir John Suck- 
ling in this odd performance ;. and the other two poems are in a fimi- 


lar ftrain. 


© f4uditis? an me ludit amabilis 


Infania? Audire st videor pios, Se. Hor. 


La ‘ 


Art. 21. 4 Collection of original Poems. By Scotch Gentle- 
men. Vol. II. 2s. 6d. fewed. Edinburgh printed by 
Donaldfon, and fold by Richardfon, &c. in London, 


In the Appendix to the twenty-fifth volume of our Review, we 
made fome mention of the firft part of this Northern Colleétion ; and 
then expreffed our apprehenfion that, from the fpecimen then given, 
it would never equal that made by Mr. Dodfley. 


This apprehenfion is not in any degree leffened by the contents of 
the prefent volume; in which, among a number of pafflable, and 
a few elegant pieces, are many infipid trifles, which difhonour the 
reft. 

The Editor has prefixed.an Advertifement, in which he declares 
his refolution to add only one other volume, as intimated in his firft 
Advertifement ; and he affects to laugh at the Reviewers for pro- 


phefying, that his Collection would never equal Dodfley’s, * ner 











| 




















the Sel, fhould it, quo’ he, when the one is in fx, and the other 


will make but three volumes ?”” 


Cry your mercy, Brother! we fhould never have thought of fo 

ueer a.comparifon. .Butif you judge of merit only -by quantity, 
a together ftuff enough for three volumes more, by allmeansy 
and the Edinburgh poems will then cértainly, in one view, be upon 
a footing with the rival Collection of Pall-mall. 


Art.22. Poems, attempted in the Style of Milton. By Mr. John 
Philips : With a new Account of his Life and Writings. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. ‘Tonfon, &c. 


There is an imitative as well as an original genius, by means of 
which many have acquired the reputation of Poets. John Philips 
muft be ranked in this clafs: his Splendid Shilling may challenge all 
the praife that can be due to a burlefque imitation: but his Blenheim 
is a turgid and unnatural work, in which the chief praife he beftows 
on his Hero, Churchill, is that of perfonal prowefs.—He gives him 
enough of that; for the General, according to the Poet, lays about 
him mott furioufly, and flays his thoufands and ten thoufands. The 
fame want of fkill is difcernable in his Cyder, which, tho’ abound- 
ing with excellent obfervations, is full of abfurd fimiles, and imper- 
tinent digreffions. 

The Account of Mr. Philips’s Life, which is prefixed to this edi- 
tion of his Poems, and by means of which they come under our re- 
view, contains: few particulars befide what are to be found in the 
Lives of the Poets. The Author of it has not fo much as taken no- 
tice of that remarkable Tory fpirit fo noted in his life, and fo vifible 
in his works, that he calls the defpicable James I. the favourite of 
Heaven, and Charles his fon, the e/f of Kings. . Such expreffions, 
however, might have been paffed over, had he not, from a political 
bias, infulied the memory of his glorious mafter, Mitton; an of- 
fence which no party attachment can palliate. 

For the reft, we have only to-obferve, that the admirers of this 
Bard wi | be pleafed to fee fo handfome an edition of his works; to 
which the Proprietors have added a fet of pretty Cuts, as Frontif- 


pieces to the feveral poems. Lia 
_ 
Art. 23. An Epiftle on poetical Compofition. By James Ogden. 


4to. 1s. Hinxman. 


Art. 24; On the yA and Refurrstion. A Poem. By 
James Ogden. 4to. 1s. Hinxman, 


Both the laft articles being the production of the extraordinary 
Author of the Britifo Lion rous’d, (fee Review, vol. XXVI. p: 316) 
it will be fufficient to refer our Readers to the fpecimen we have al- 
ready given of Mr. Ogden’s genius: from whence, without trou- 
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bling them with any particulars concerning the prefent pair of pam- 
phiets, they will be able to form atolerable judgment of his quali- 
fications for writing on either of the foregoing fubjects. 


Art.25. An Effay on Happinefs. In Four Books. 4to. 28. 6d, 
Dodfley. 


We cannot too much commend the apparent gaodnefs of heart, 
and unaffeéted piety, that reign throughout this performance. Nei- 
ther a love to virtue, nor the trueft fenfe of religion, however, ne- 
ceflarily confer litefary talents, nor have a ruling mfluence over the 
powers of poetry. Genius is an accomplifhment of another kind, 
and is, indeed, too often attended with lefs amiable qualities. 

‘Happinefs is afubject which has frequently engaged the pens both 
of Philofophers and Divines. Our Author treats it rather in the 
manner ‘of the latter than of the former; nor can we think he hath 
diiplayed it to any adyantage, by chufing to cloath his fentiments in 


a poetical drefg. KRen-k 


Art. 26. Fhe Wandfworth Epifile. In Metre, By Ofwald 
Fitz-James, Efq; 4to. 6d. TF inmore. 


Mr. Pitt’s Letter to his Friend in the City, having been verfified 
with good fucdefs, this Poetafter has endeavoured to ridicule a late 
very extraordinary Epiftle, induftrioufly diftributed and direfled to 
every. body and no body, by turning it into rhyme. But this imita- 
tive piece, if not totally deilitute of humour, is yet by no means 
equal to the original, which it follows baud pajfibus quis» 

R--d 


Art.27. 4 particular Narrative of what has happened relative 
to a Paper publifhed in the fifty firft Volume of the rhe > i 
cal Tranfactions, entitled, An Account of a remarkable Opera- 
tion on a broken Arm, Sc. in which the principal Faéts are 
proved by Eyidence. By Charles White, F. R, S. Member 


of the Corporation of Surgeons in Londan, and Surgeon 
tothe Manchefter Infirmary. 8vo. 1s. Hitch. 


-. OF the remarkable Cafe, occafioning this Narrative, we have 
given fome account, in oyr Review of the fecond part of the fifty 
firft volume of the I anfidtions, vol XXV. p. 10, the prefent pam- 
hlet having.arifen chicfly from the manner in which Mr. White had 
intitled that cafe, and which, indeed, might induce a Reader of 
the title on/y,° to conclude the Communicator of it had alfo been the 
Operator init: tha’, in the deduction of the cafe, the Operation is 
alcribed to another unnamed Hofpital Surgeon at Manchefter, with 
acomplinent tohim. This anonymous compliment, however, was 
not fatisfactory enough to the real Operator, Mr. Burchal, to pre- 
yent his appealing to the public againft the title of that cafe, and 
| againft 


MEDICAL. 
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apainft Mr. White’s frequent egotifms in the detail of it, in an Ad- 
vertifement fubfcribed by him, and publifhed in Lloyd’s Evening Poft, 
Sept. 7, 1761. Mr. White anfwered this in the fame paper of the 
18th; to which Mr. Burchal replied O&. 21: that cafe, and all thefe 
altercations refulting from it, being prefixed to the prefent Narrative. 

Without entering much, however, into the particulars of the de- 
bate, it feems probable to us, after reading the affirmations and at- 
teftations on both fides, that Mr. White was the Inventor or Propo- 
fer of the expedient by which the amputation of the Patient’s arm 
was prevented. At the fame time, as his Mafter, and himfelf too 
we fyppofe, were pofitively determined againft parting with the limb; 
and we really cannot imagine by what other means it was poflible to 
preferve it and the ufe of it, we fhould not be in the leaft furprized, 
if the very fame thought had offered itfelf to any good Surgeon con- 
cerned about it. How was fuch a purpofe to be obtained, but by’ 
removing all fplinters and afperities of the fra€tured bone, and dif 
pofing the feparated ends of it, by a proper fituation and retenfion, 
‘ to be united by the callus which the divine economy of Nature con- 
ftantly fupplies for that purpofe? In our review of the fecond vo- 
lume of Medical Inquiries, inferted this month, we have abftracted 
a cafe, in which a callus above feven inches long was formed, and 
effectually fupplied the place of as much of the larger bone of the 
leg, which Nature had feparated, after fome accident, about the 
middle of it. In that cafe, did fhe not clearly indicate, what might 
be attempted in a fimilar or relative ore? : 

We think, however, that as the Lad, the fubje& of this cafe, was 
Mr. Burchel’s Patient, it was not entirely decent, to tranfmst the 
hiftory of it to the Royal Society without his confent or privity; 
efpecially as Mr. White acknowleges his Collegue’s great ability in 
his profeflion, and profeffes much regard for him: neither do we 
think Mr. White's great hurry and want of leifure, a fufficient a 
logy for this.omiffion. But we imagine Mr. B. fhould rather have 
contented himfelf with infiting on this unkindnefs and indecorum, 
than have aflumed the invention of the expedient, which he faintly 
hifits the probability of Mr. W's affluming from him. All he himfelf 
fays, with the declarations of Mr. Wright and Mr. Afhwood in his 
favour, do not prove his right to the invention,. much lefs his Col- 
league's furreptition of it from him. Our Author feems, by the attef- 
tation of Mr. Bent and others, fufficiently to have eftablifhed this 
claim, of which he is abundantly retentive, as he may have both a 
legal and moral right to be; for fince reputation in fuch a profeifion 
may be fuppofed eventually tantamount to money, it were unfafhion- 
able to find it lefs infifted on, by either of thefe Gentlemen. — It is 
affirmed, indeed, that Sir Ifaac Newton was, with great. difficulty, 
perfuaded, for the honour of his country, to affert’his right to fome 
mathematical difcovery, which Leibnitz very difingenuouily publith- 
ed as his own; it having been communicated to him by’ Sir Ifaac 
many years before, in the courfe of their correfpondence : our great 
Philofopher affirming, ‘‘ he thought it of very little confequence, 
who made the difcovery, if mankind were the wifer o ;better for i 
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So very amiably may the fublimeft pretenfions to fame be accompae 
nied with the leat tolicitade about it! ‘The prefent difpute is of @ 
very different complexion ; tho’ the advantageous confequence of the 
whole, to the public, may be, the preventing a precipitate amputa- 
tion fometimes, and faving alimb, and perhaps a life in confequence 
of it... ‘This good purpo’e we have had a very late occafion to re- 
commend in our review of a valuable work already referred to ia 


this article, - - ‘ K 


Art. 28. Phyfi fological Effays. By Robert Whytt, M. D. : 


F. R.S.. Phyfician to his Majefty, The fecond Edition ; 
corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 2s. 6d, Wilfon. 


Our Readers will find a pretty full account of the firft edition of 


- thefe Effays in the fourteenth volume of the Review. The prefent, 


edition is now mentioned on account of the new Obfervations, Notes, 


and Correétious, which are confiderable ; efpecially the addition of . 


the Appendix, which contains a Review of the whole controverly 
with Dr. Haller, concerning the fenfibility and moving power of 
- men and other animal: ; in which Dr. Whytt appears to have en- 


tirely refuted his learned Adverfary. This Appendix is alfo publifh-_ 


ed feparately, for the conveniency of thofe who have purchafed the 
firft-edition of the Phyliological Efflays: which we_have again pe- 
rufed, with additional fiisfaction ; and find in them many things 


that well deferve the attention of every Practitioner in the medi-. 


cal art, 


Art. 29. Adhefions or Accretions of the Lungs to the Pleura, and 
their Effects on Refpiration confidered, ‘bath with refped? ta 
‘ Theory and Praétice, in a Letter to Dr. George Baker, &c, 
' &e, 8vo. rs. Becket, 


This Letter is fubfcribed by Dr. Malcolm Fleming, a medical 
Writer, whom we have had occafion to introduce more than enceto 
our Readers. ff his prefent tra€t has not been wrote merely"to 
indulge a cufloim af writing, it has been, we conceive, more for the 
fake of amufing himfelf, and the ingenious Phyfician to whom he 
addreffes it, than from a real expectation of increafing the common 
ftock, of medical knowlege and impravement. Having premifed 
with regard to his fubjeé&t, that he hall not prefume to be Umpire 
between two fuch great names as Boerhaave and Haller, he tells us, 
¢* the former maintained, that broad accretiéns and adhefions of the 
Lungs to the. Pleura, under certain circumftances, create Dy/pnca 
or 4ybma; and that Haller denies, from experience and difiecion, 
that fuch adhefions can, in the leaft, contribute to impair re‘piration.” 
He next tranflates and reprints fome of the arguments on both fides ; 
in which there can be very little new to his learned medical brethren. 

When we come, however, to his own practical inferences, it is 
obvious, he rather inclines to the apinion of Boerhaave ; in imita- 
tion of whofe practice, in the cafe of a foreign Nobleman who diedy 
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he recommends a continual ‘application of warm emollient Fomenta- 
tions: but thinking thefe mightonly palliate now (as they did then) 
he fuggefts the ufe of the extraétof Hemlock, on the credit of Dr. 
Storck’s hiftories, to diffolve the adhering fubftance or humour ce- 
menting thefe accretions. This leads our Author to give his. judg 
ment of the proper time and method of preparing that extract, to 
the want cf which he afcribes, with very little hefitation, its very 
frequent ineflicacy here. He direéts the plant not to be gathered till 
the end of May at the fooneft, telling us the manner in which he 
then made an ounce of it, for his own fatisfaétion; and which en- 
tirely refembled the appearances and fmel! that Dr. Storck aferibes to 
his own extract. It would have given us, however, ftill more fatif- 
faction, if Dr. Fleming could have affured us, it had the fame furpriz- 
ingly good effeéts here, which the German Doétor fo very generally, 
attributes to it. But Dr. F. does not affirm his having given a fingle 


grain of it. 


The extent of this pamphlet, containing -thirty-fix pages, gives 


our Author an opportunity of fhewing a pretty deal of his reading, 


and fome of his reafoning. It reads off agreeably enough, except in 
thofe places where he appears to infift on a tranfgreflion againft the 
idiom of our language, by frequently omitting the prepofitive Par- 
ticle, or the Sign of the Cafe, to his Subftantives. Of this; we 
hoped, we had fufficiently admonifhed him, vol. XXIJ. page 460, 
to which we refer him; afluring him at the fame time, that ‘* adhe- 


fions of lungs,’ page 20,---" create or increafe Dy/pnea or Ajthva,” ' 


page 2t,---‘* abfence of cough,” page 26,---** caufe of Dyfpnza,” 
29. 30, &c. &c,---are by no means Englifh, and, we think, not 
even Britifh, idiom. Had they occurred but once or twice, we might 


have overlooked them, as typographical omiffions, And as they are’. 


alfo often joined properly with the Particle, perhaps this Gentleman 
fuppofes fuch an Ell:pfs indifferent ; which is certainly not the cafe 
in our language, when a thing is mentioned definitely. We have 
attempted to conjefture the oceafion of Dr. F's fingularity in this re- 
fpect, in the volume and page already referred to. K 
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Reiictous dnd ConTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 30. Twelve Sernions, preached upon feveral Occafons. By 
the Hon. and Rev, Walter Shirley, A. B. Reétor of 
Loughrea in the County of Galway. . Dublin printed :’ 
London re-printed. 12mo. 2s. Johnfon. 


The fubjeéts of thefe Difcourfes are—Go/,el repentance ; the Miri= 
Bry of the Gofrel; the great Importance of Time; the Way te eternal 
Life; Salwation by Chrift for Jews and Gentiles ; Man not to be fiared, 
but God; Man’s Salwation compleat by the Death of Chrifts the Refure 
rection of Chrift; Fuftification ? Faith; the new Birth; on right 
Hearing: If the Reader of thefe Sermons fits down with an 
expectation of being entertained with elegance of compofition, fine; 
wating: new fentiments, great extent and refinement of ‘thought, 


or 
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or with a view to enlarge his acquaintance with critical and theological 
knowlege, it is probable he may be difappointed. Inftead of the 
above-mentioned qualities, we can encourage him to expett a good 
deal of Orthodoxy ; but together with this,. many marks of a grave, 
ferious, and honeft mind, devoted to the important duties of his fta- 
tion, and defirous of fulfilling the worthy ends of his profeffion. 
In his fecond Sermon, defcribing the duty of every Gofpel Minifter, 
he expreffeth himfelf in the following plain and honeft manner, 

** |] come now to the fecond general head propofed, namely, to 
enquire, what is my duty and the duty of every Goipel Minifler. And 
I the more chearfully enter upon this head, my honoured Hearers, be- 
caufe I would have every one of you informed what he has a right to 
expe from me; and that wherever Iam known to fail, the meaneft here 
may reprove me, with a free, generous, and noble Chriftian Liberty.” 

. This fhould be the language of an humble and modeft mind, by 
no means elated with the {elf fufficiency of prieftly pride; and is an 
inftance too uncommon.in Gentlemen of that order, to be paffed by 
unnoticed. 

‘* He goes on—ZJt is my duty then, in the: firft place, conftantly to 
preach the Gofpel of Chrift; that is, to make known to you, the 
ipirituality of the Gofpel Covenant; to réprefent to you the Fall of 
Man, with its inconceivably awful confequences, in the ruin of the 
whole human race; and from thence to fhew the great myftery and 
abfolute neceffity of our Redemption, &c. In the next place, it és 
my duty diligently to attend the Sick; and endeavour to awaken, 
comfort, and exhort, as refpective occafions may require —— 

“Further, it is my duty to be compaffionate, merciful, and cha- 
ritable. If the pooreft object, therefore, in my parifh fhall ever find 
me indulging myfelf in ea/z, in indolence, and affluence, whilft he, 
alas! is groaning in the bitternefs of want, he may with juftice u 
braid me as a falfe Steward of God’s goods; as a Robber and a 
Thief, who cruelly detained from him what he has as much right to, 
from the law of God, as I have to the emoluments of my Miniitry, 
from the laws of the land.” 


Would to God ! for the honour of Chriftianity, and the happinefs 
of mankind, that the fame worthy fentiments pofleffed the heart of 
every \lergyman, and efpecially thofe who enjoy a large fhare of the 
good things of this world. 
~ Our Author concludes this paragraph with a pafflage which is, at 
the fame time, an evidence of no mean underftanding, and of a good 
heart. 

«« If ever there fhould come an age (we would glad'y hope the pre- 
fent is not that age) when the Miniiters of God’s word are found not 
to be holy perfons, and entirely given up to God; if, on the con- 
trary, they fhould be found worldly, proud, covetous, f{elf-feekings 
indolent, Tipplers, given to company, full of obfcene and profane 
converfation, Liars, Perfecutors of the Truth, and Oppofers of God's 
holy ipirit; Ifay, if ever there fhould come fuch an age, I will vene 
ture to foretel, without the fpirit of prophefy, that in that age 
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Chriftianity will be treated as Prieftcraft, and men will endeavour to 
trample it under their feet.” 

With thefe Sermons are bound up two divine Odes, the one en- 
titled Liserty, the other, THe JupGmenT, which are not with- 
outfome fhare of merit. S 


Art. 31. 4 Treatife concerning the Copel Method of being Righ- 


teous. S8vo. 1s. Longman. 


This, as the Author himfelf informs us, is the fubftance of /everal 
Sermons ; the defign of which was, to exhibit a view of the general 
heads of that Righteoufnefs which the Gofpel indifpenfibly requires. 

According to this fenfible Writer’s opinion, ‘barely to profefs the 
Gofpel of our Lord Jefus Chrift ; to be a zealous Member of this or 
that Church, or party of Chriftians ; to bea firm Believer, and warm 
Advocate for the doctrines of any particular Creeds, or Confeffions; 
to be a conftant Attender upon the rites and ceremonies ofthe 
Church, are by no means fufficient to form the character of a righte- 
ous man, in the Gofpel fenfe of that word: by Gofpel righteou/nefs, 
he apprehends, is meant, a conftant and habitual courfe of univerfal 

nefs and virtue; that it comprehends aconftant regular dif 
charge of our whole duty to God, our neighbour, and ourfelves; 
that itis attended with a fincere and fpeedy return to our duty upoh 
every inftance of failure or mifcarriage ; and that whoever fhall af- 
fume to himfelf the charafer, or flatter himfelf with the Aope of the 
future reward of a righteous man, from any other falfe and counterfeit 
specie of righteoufnefs, moft ynhappily and wickedly deceiveth 

imfelf. 

In thefe fentiments the Author thinks himfelf abundantly confirm- 
ed by a variety of reafonings deduced from the moral charaéter and 
perfections of God ; and the plain declarations of the Gofpel of Je- 
fus Chrift. 

There are many who have put on the character of public Inftruc- 
tors of mankind, and Minifters of religion, who ftudioufly endea- 
vour to conceal thefe great and important maxims from the minds of 
the people ; and are perpetually turning their attention to things of 
infinitely jnferior confequence, which ferve ouly to perplex their un- 
derftandings, to puff up their minds with pride and conceit, arid to 
make them unmindful of the great and unchangeable obligations of 
piety and goodnefs, which are the life and fubftance of true religion. 
—To our Author, and toall, who from the prefs or the pulpit, en- 
deavour thus to explain the nature of true religion, and enforce the 
obedience of the commandments of God, we with the greateft fuc- 
cefs; and think ourfelves and the public highly obliged to them. 


Art. 32. Iufiructions for the profitable receiving the Word of God. 
By John Riland, M. A.. Curate of Sutton-Coldfield in 
Watwickfhire. 8yo. 6d. Baldwin. 


Thefe Infiruétions of Mr. Riland’s, are a colle&tion of Texts from 
- the 
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the Bible, and of particular paffages from t \e Prayers and Homilies 
of the Church, under different heads. As far as we have been able 
to obferve, they are not at all calculated to explain the fenfé of Scrip- 
“tute ;° which the unlearned Reader is left to find out as well as he 
can: to whom, therefore, we will take the liberty to léave this 
fhort hint; that though the Homilies and the Bible are both aected 
and inade ufe of without any diftinGtion in this little book, yet that 
it could not be Mr. Riland’s defign to fet them up as of egua! autho. 
rity in the eftimation of Chriftians. The Bible is the only fafe Guide, 
The Bible contains the religion of Protefants. N 


Art. 33. The Way to the Sabbath of Ref, ec. By Thomas 
Bromley. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Dilly, &c. 


The book now before us contains three feparate pieces: the ‘fir 
3s, the Way to the Sabbath cf Refi, or, the Scui’s Prooref; in the New 
Birth: this, being only a republication of what was firft printed above 
forty years ago, comes not within our notice; nor, indeed, from 
‘the indiltin& and enthefiaftical manner in which it is written, have we 
the Jeaft temptation to trouble ourfelves, or our Readers, with it, 
‘Religion is a plain, fimple, intelligible fubject, as every thing of 
‘importance ‘to the falvation and happinefs of man mutt be fuppofed 
to Be : thofe, therefore; who depart from the fimplicity of the Gof- 
pel, and labour to involve the duty and obligations of men in dark. 
nefs and myftery, however good their intentions may be, do greatly 
hurt the interefts of true relrgion. 

The fecond of thefe pieces is, the Fourneys of the Chi‘dren of /rael, 
as they are re.orded, Numbers, ch. xxxiii. 

The Reader is not co expec any thing hiforical or geographical 
in this treatife; the fcheme of the Author being to ailegorize the 
hittory of the Ifraelites; and, as he fays, to give the Spiritually mo 
ral ferf- relating to the work of Regeneration. That the method of 
inftruction by parable, and the conveying great aud important truths 
under the cover of fable and Jlegory, is an ancient and ufeful prac- 
tice, we readily acknowlege: we have many inftances of it in the 
beft Writers, and particularly in the facred writings. But to indulge 
‘this {pirit too far, to convert hiftory into allegory, and under every 
plain and fimple narrative to fearch after a concealed and hidden 
meaning, gives fuch an unbounded licence to the reving and extra- 
‘yagant fancies of vifionary men, and introduces fuch ftrange confu- 
fion into fubjects of the greateft importance, that the ill confequences 

‘of it are without number. | 

Suppefe the hiftory of the Life and Miracles of Jefus, and the 
A&s of his Apoftles, fhould be treated in this manner, as in.Jome 
jnftances we believe has been attempted, what a tendency would 
it have to deftroy the credibility of the Gofpel Hiftory ; and to fink 

‘the'great facts on which Chrifianity refts, into the utmoft uncertain- 
ty, and then into the loweft contempt! © If Gentlemen of this turn 
muit gratify this fanciful difpofition, let them take the Commentaries 
of Czfar, the Confpiracy of Cataline, or the Annals of — 
, | - 
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and indulge their genius to the utmoft; but let them fpare thofe 
writings which contain the hiftory of the progrefs of true Religion, 
and are intended for the information and improvement of mankind 
in all ages. - rT . hdd 

The third of thefe pieces is, an Account of the various Ways of 


God’s manifefting himfelf to Man : butin this there is fo much dark-_ 


nefg and. ob{curity, and fo little is it calculated for information and 
improvement, that we hhall take no farther notice of it. 


It &ems this Mir. Bromley has been dead upwards of feventy years 


we hope he is in poffeflion of that re? provided for good men: and 
if his too partial friends had fuffered his works to ref likewife, we 
are of opinion, that neither this Author’s memory, nor.the interefts 
of Trath and Religion would have fuffered by it. S 

‘ 


Art. 34. An Enquiry into the Spirit and Tendency of Letters on 


Theron and Afpafio. 12m0. 2s. Dally. 


In the Editor’s preface to. this piece, we are informed, that it was 
written by an eminent Minifter of the Church of Scotland, with a de- 
fign to obviate the many grofs miftakes of the Letter-Writer; and to 
prevent the influence, that his fubtle abufe of the facred Writings 
may have on fome of thofe into whofe hands his books may haye 
fallen, | S$ 


Art. 35. Prelegomena in Libris Veteris Teftamenti Poeticos; free 
Differtatio, in qua Viri eruditiffimi Francifti Horii nuper Epif= 
copi Ciceftrienfis de antiqua Hebraorum Poeft Hypothefin ratione 
et veritaté niti, fufe oftenditur, atque ad objetta quedam re- 
Jpondetur a Thoma Edwards, A. M. Aul. Clar.:Cantab. 
nuper focio. Subjicitur metrica Lowthiane confutatio, 

_ cum Indicibus Neceflariis. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Millar. 


Our opinion concerning Bifhop Hare’s hypothefis.of Hebrew poe~. 
try, has already been intimated. in the Review ; fee vol. XII. page 
285: and we have not difcovered in the Prolegomena on the poeti- 
cal books of the Old Teftament, written by this learned Author, 
any reafon fufficient to induce us to alter our fentiments. One cir- 
cumftance we cannot overlook ; he fays in his title-page, /udjicitur 
Metrice Lowthiane cenfutctio: but the ingenious and elegant Dr, 
Lowth. denies the metre of the tical books!’ The world, we 
hear, is foon to be favoured with a’ new edition of his PreleGione, 
when we hope he will give full fatisfaQtion with regard to. certain 
doubts which may have arifen from fomé remarks made on his wor 
both at home and abroad. Sh 

a 


Art. 36. The feraphical young Shepherd. Being a very remark- 
able Account of a Shepherd in France, about eighteen Years of 
Age; who, without any other Means than the Scriptures, and 


the teachings of God's holy Spirit, attained to a very uncommon 
. aud 
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. and evangelical Knowlege of the true God, and Fefus Chrif 
whom he hath fent. Tranflated from the French, with Notes, 
by Cornelius Cayley, Jun. i%2mo. 2s. Lewis. 


We remember to have met with thi§dMr. Cayley before: he is the 
erfon whom we had the honour of introducing to the notice of our 


ave fome extraéts from his curious account of himéelf, in a traé& en- 
titled the Riches of God’s Free-Grace.’ ‘To that article we may now 
refer for an idea of this Author and his writings; only adding, that 
his feraphical French Shepherd appears to have been juft fuch another 
Genius as himfelf: quite hand and glove with the Almighty: as fa- 
miliar with his Maker as a Methodit Preacher with the ears of his 
audience. 


the Soul's intimate union with God; of the communications of the 
blefled Trinity, difinGly to be experienced; and of the inconceiv- 
able familiarity that God ufeth with thofe whofe hearts are purified 
by Faith.” | 

The enthufiaftic Editor of this hare-brain’d ftuff, has prefixed to 
it, an impudent Epiftle dedicatory, to Jefus Chrift, in verfe, and in 
the free-and eafy ftrain of, 


I pray thee, Lord, this Shepherd take 
adding, as aninducement for the L— to grant his petition, that he, 





friendly vifit from Mr, Cayley, — . : 
Dear Lord,, but grant me this requelt, 
yy To thy {weet care I leave the rel 


And at thy wounded, pierced feet, 
With Mary, I wiil take my feat. 


‘Who this Mrs. Mary is, that is to bear Mr. Cayley company on 
the occafion above intimated, we are not informed; but, doubtlefs, 
it muft'be fome favourite female Saint, from the purlieus of Moor- 
fields or Tottenham Court. Aye! aye! let thefe Methodifts alone 
for a téte a téte with the Ladies! fly + : wherever they take up 
their quarters, they are feldom at a lofs for good accommodations ! 


Art. 37. ASpecinien of Preaching, as praétifed amongft the Peo- 
ple called Methodifis. By J. Helme. 8vo. 6d. Burd. 


‘A numbet of low, indecent, and abfurd expreffions, faid to have 
been made ufe of by the Methodifts in their preaching, are here 
thrown into the form of a Sermon, on the following text; How fall 
we efcape if we negle? fo great Salvation? Mr. Helme, the Editor, 
conceives the Jefuits, and other Emiffaries of the Church of Rome, 
may be at the bottom of thofe fchemes of nonfenfe and delufion, by 
which fo great a part of the mob are infatuated, and drawn away 
from the eftablifhed Church. However this be, certain itis, that 
iW the manner ‘ia which the Fanatics -take upon them to treat the fu- 
Pt 9 blime 


eaders, in the Appendix to our nineteenth volume; in which we . 


«* He difcourfed one whole morning upon the different degrees of , 


in return, may expect, in due time, the honour and favour of a 
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blime truths of Chriftianity, cannot fail to fhock both the ear and 
the underftanding of all thofe who make any good pretenfions either 
to religion or common-fenfe. K- nek 





—e 


ADDITION to ie MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 38. 4 genuine Petition to the King; and likewifea Letter to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Bute; concerning the very hard 
tf of an eminent Divine of the Church of England. Pube 
lifhed from the Originals, by the Rev. Dr. Free. . 8vo. 6d. 

Printed for the Editor. 


: 
The cafe here laid before the public (tho’ we are not clear that the | 
public have any thing to do with it) is certainly a very hard cafe, in- 

deed! It is nolefs than that of a Doétor of Divinity, whofe family i. 
having fuffered in their interefts from their attachment to thofe. of 
Church and State, he finds himfelf under the difagreeable neceffity 


of appealing to the world, againft the fuppofed injuftice and ingrati- 3] 
tude of thofe,. in whofe caufe fo eminent a Divine hath fo eminently | 
fuffered. ‘* The Lord, we'are told, hath ordained, that thafe who im 
preach the Gofpel, fhould live of the Gofpel ;” and yet, what with : 
the combination of Bifhops, Archbifhops, Treafurers, and Secreta- _ 
ries of State, the Petitioner complains,’ he is ftill farvinz by the ar- ; 


tar. Poor, Dr. Free! if this be true, we are, indeed, forry for it, 
But the ingratitude of Kings and Minifters, is an old fubje& of com- 
plaint; tho’ we think the Right Reverend Fathers of the Church 
might have paid a greater regard to the above-mentioned ordinance, 
than to have fuffered fo refpectable a member of their body, to be re- 
duced to fo woeful a plight. It is, however, poffible, that thefe 

eat perfonages faw not the Dottor’s fervices in the fame light as he 
Sees himfelf: and, perhaps, he | think too; that’ the loofers 
have, in any cafe, a right to rail.. We muft be bold to fay, never- 
thelefs, that, in our opinion, Dr. Free has, on this occafion, been 
rather too free (forgive us the pun) with the names and cha- 
racters of fome of the firft perfonages in the kingdom. At leaft, we 
cannot help thinking, his refentments have carried him a little too 
far, in his endeavours to prove, by dint of ‘logic, that a certain great 
man was guilty of high-treafon in procuring a penfion for another 
perfon, while he neglected the Doftor. The Lord have mercy upon 
all Favourites and Minifters, if they are liable to'be ne for 
high-treafon, for not procuring places or penfions for all that want 
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I. T the Vifitation of the Archbifhop of Canterbary, at Sands 
wich, June 18, 1762. By William Langhorne, M. A, 

Reétor of Hawkinge, and Minifter of Folkftone in Kent. Hitch, &c. 
2. Faith in Chrift and Life Everlafting,—on the death of the Rev. 
Mr. John Auther, who departed this life July to, 1761, in the fe- 
venty-fourth year of his age. By Benjamin Wallin. Keith, &c. 
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3. Inoculation for the Small-pox confidered, aud proved by the Word. 

of God to be fixful. In a Sermon preached at Burwell in Cambridges 

ire, February 28,-1762.° By foleph Maulden. Keith. | 

If this ftrange Sermon’s being replenifhed with many incoherent and’ 

horrible mifapplications of Scriptpre againft the practice in queition, 
does not procure the Preacher the Cognomen of Conjurer,’ which, 
doubtlef%, he detefts, the Preface will gain him. the reputation of a 
true Prophet, which he muft approve, It will alfo demonftrate, that 
he has fome intervals, however fhort, of fenfe and refleétion, as’ it 
affirms, p. v. exprefsly—‘‘ I am very fenfible of the meannefs of 
this performance. 1 have not the vanity to think it will be applaud- 
ed by any body. I have more reafon to think it will be ridiculed.by 
many, Sham Fast AR ADR it will be applauded by any..’.. There is not 
only fenfe and reafon, but ferious prediction in this. And as-Mrg¢ 
Maulden, after all this prefcience, has publifhed the Sermon, he may 
have done it, perhaps, as an exercife of mortification, as a Mon 
embraces his own lafhing. A different, motive, indeed, is profefled 
for it, p. vi. viz. * that it has been mifreprefented, as a moft blaf- 
phemous difcourfe, which made him think it neceflary to expo/e it,” 
as he expreffes himfelf with much propriety. 

~ We heartily acquit this Preacher of intending to blafpheme; but 
when a man who knows not what fpirit he is of, and who appears 
never to have confidered the fubjeét he is preaching at, prefumes al- 
moft to perfonate his Creator, and puts his own raging deliriums and 
damnations, as it were, into the mouth of the Deity, we think it 
approaches too near blafphemy, in effect. ‘Thus he pronounces, 
without the leaft {cruple, doubt, or hefitation, page 18. ‘ Thefe 
firenuous Contenders for Inoculation. fhall one day know, that the 
practice thereof is a real and fhameful defpifing the divine wifdom of 
Almighty God, which will not be numbered among the leaft of their 
fins, Nor, fhall they that ufe this method for their own benefit. (ag 
they think) be ever able to make their. condition better thereby. 
But, on the contrary, upon the. whole it will be a great deal the 
worfe.—Neverthelefs, it will be one day found a daring and pre« 
fumptuons fin [adding, with a horrid adjuration, indeed}, or there is 
no God in heaven, Rnd itis to be feared, it will be found.a fin that 
will tend to harden [by its success he muft mean]: the heart againft 
God. And it will be we.l, if they do not commence from thence 
greater Atheifts than they were before. P. 20, 21. 

This {pecimen moft of our Readers muft think very fafficient. He 
refers the ADRTS of Inoculation, (for their eternal conviction, no 
doubt) to Haiah v, 20, 21. which is juft as ftrong and pertinent 
as all his other perverfions of Scripture on this occafion. But briefly, 
we would recommend it to our Author, to read a little of what fome 
Divines, of his own Communion, have faid, with the greateit reve- 
rence and gratitude to God, and love of man, in vindication of this 
practice, before he preaches and publifhes the fequel of this extraors 
dinary Sermon. We_fincerely with him, in the mean time, fuch a 
degree of illumination, as may transform fome of his gracelefs zeab 
into Chriftian charity; and recommend the Juoculation of good Senfé 
to his attentive perufal, K 


















